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FULL-FASHIONED 


GENUINE CREPE 9]15 





| STOPS RUNS 


CUTS YOUR HOSIERY BILL IN HALF! 





f Pros ASTICS, the sensational new idea in hosiery, practically elimi- 
nates runs due to knee and supporter strains. Lastex yarn is knitted 
with the silk to provide a 2-way stretch which absorbs the strain when 
you bend your knee. Toplastics assure a snug fit and straight seams 
without constant adjustment. Because of the 2-way stretch Toplastics 
are far more comfortable than ordinary stockings. Sheer and clear, this 
new full-fashioned hosiery will give you unbelievable wear. Buy several 
pair today. Made exclusively by Dovedown—makers of the famous 
“Ghost” stocking. 


DOVEDOWN HOSIERY MILLS, GRIFFIN, GEORGIA 
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AMERICAN SEATIN 


Kia a copy of our big, complete catalog 
close at hand and refer tO it when you 
need anything in school supplies and equip- 
ment. 

Ordering from jt you are assured of prod- 
ucts of highest quality at prices that are always 
reasonable. Our warehouse stocks are com- 
plete. And we are equipped to give fast, accu 
rate service. Phone U>5> write US» wire usS— 
we're always set to £°- 

Plan now tO make your school more effi- 
sent and more attractive with American Seat- 

ny furniture- There 1s seating for 
every classroom need—desks, seats, tables, 
chairs, tablet arm chairs, folding chairs as 
well as seating for auditoriums: gymnasiums: 


cafeterias and stadiums. All built to un- 


equaled standards of quality, strength and 


genuine comfort. 


354 Nelson Street, s. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Nashville Office: 150 Third Avenue: North 
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Office and Library Fur- 
niture 


Filing and Storage Cab- 
inets 


Laboratory Equipment 
Projection Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Blackboards 
Blackboard Supplies 
Flags 

Playground Equipment 
Athletic Goods 
Janitorial Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 
Library Supplies 
Office Supplies 
School Papet 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Seat Work Material 
Toilet Tissue 

Papet Towels 


Primary and Kinder- 
garten Materials 
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Bookshel 


PLAYGROUNDS. By Ray L. Hamon. Inter- 
state School Building Service, George Peabody 
College. Eleven pages. This pamphlet con- 
tains helpful discussions of playground equip- 
ment, utilization, playground surfacing, and 
the layout. 


A REPORT OF A SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. By 
the Division of Field Studies, George D. 
Strayer, Director, N. L. Engelhardt, Associate 
Director. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 468 pages. 
The proposals that are made in this report 
rest on a well-considered statement of the 
purposes of education and an analysis of 
the functions necessary for the realization of 
these purposes. Sections of the report deal 
with problems of vocational education, edu- 
cation for citizenship, safety education, edu- 
cation for home and family life, academic in- 
struction, curriculum procedures, pupil quid- 
ance, and all the learning situations to be en- 
countered from the nursery school and kin- 
dergarten upward through the junior college. 


EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 





YOUTH. By Newton Edwards. American 
Council on Education. Price, $2.00. 189 
pages. Professor Edwards shows in this re- 


port the ability of the states to support edu- 
cation, and presents information on suggested 
model plans of taxation in relation to that 
ability and the number of youth the states 
produce. 


TENNESSEE AUTHOR 





STANLEY JOHNSON 


For ten years Mr. Johnson has been offering 
Tennessee citizenship studies as a prerequisite 
for graduation at the University of Tennessee. 
His new volume, “Tennessee Citizenship,” is 
an effort to reach more pupils earlier. His 
belief is that the large numbers of high school 
students going directly into the life of their 
communities also need to be familiar with 
their community and state problems. Mr. 
Johnson was born at Nashville, educated at 
Vanderbilt, and has been a teacher in the 
state for the past fifteen years. 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF SERVICE AND 
OTHER ADDRESSES. By Harry C. Spillman. 
The Gregg Publishing Company. Price, $2.00. 
208 pages. A selection of inspirational ad- 
dresses delivered by the author, who has been 
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A Guide . 


to the selection of reinforced binding for new 
A Library binding scientifically 
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Your orders will be filled promptly and ac- 
cording to the regulations of the State De- 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 


INC. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Library Bookbinders 


Book Sellers of Reinforced New 


Books 











and busi- 
nessman, and for years has been an_ inter- 
nationally known public speaker. 


& newspaper reporter, educator, 


GENERAL RECORD KEEPING. 
H. Dalrymple and P. Myers Heiges. The 
Gregg Publishing Company. Price, $1.20. 
181 pages. This one-year text was designed 
for a course in personal-use bookkeeping any- 
where from the ninth to the eleventh grade. 
The approach consists of everyday project 
material, and the treatment throughout is of 
a simple, easy nature. 


FIGURE CONSTRUCTION. Rev. ed. By 
Alon Bement. The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. Price, $2.40. 124 pages. The re- 
vision of a widely used text that deals with 
drewing the human figure. Especially effec- 
tive for classes where it is not practicable to 
draw from the living model. 


FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION. Pre- 
pared by The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, National Education Association of the 
United States, and the American Association 
of School Administrators. Price, $0.50 (paper 
bound copy). “Federal Activities in Educa- 
tion" is a summary of the status of these 
activities as of July, 1939. You will find this 
volume a handy reference manual for pro- 
fessional use. 


MATEO AND LOLITA. By Burr Durfee and 
Helen and John McMorris. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Price, $0.92. 64 pages. A new 
picture book about life in Mexico for the 
third or fourth grade. Photographs, supple- 
mented by text, tell of Mexican life—of 
weaving, plowing,, threshing, pottery-making, 
of work and play, of markets, music, clothing, 
and food. Mateo is a little Mexican boy 
with a new suit, and Lolita is his sister. Their 
day-to-day experiences make entertaining and 
instructive reading. Thirty-four full-page illus- 
trations from half-tones. ; 


PETS ARE FUN. By Dorothea Park. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Price, $0.68. 96 pages. 
A little book for primary grade children who 
have pets and want to know how to take care 
of them. Each pet is introduced in story 
context, and each is given a chance to per- 
form and show its own individual character- 
istics. Although the text is very simple, it 
gives accurate information on the care of the 
most common pets, and lively pictures supple- 
ment as well as illustrate the text. Illustrated 
in four colors by Marguerite Davis. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER. By Willard S. 
Elsbree. American Book Company. Price, 
$2.75. "The American Teacher" traces the 
rise of the teacher and the teaching profes- 
sion in America. It is really a history of 
American education told from the angle of 
the public-school teacher. Dr. Elsbree has 
divided his history into three parts: Part |, 
"The Colonial Schoolmaster"; Part Il, "The 
Public-School Teacher During the Early Years 
of the Republic"; and, Part Ill, "The Emer- 
gence of the Professional Teacher." 


TEN POPULAR BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS. 
By Milton S. Briggs and Clyde |. Blanchard. 
The Gregg Publishing Company. Price, $0.40. 
70 pages. A group of bookkeeping projects 
for use with any bookkeeping text. Their pur- 
pose is to provide outside work of a practical 
nature that will permit the student to apply 
bookkeeping principles in an interesting way. 


WORD WAYS. By Jerome C. Hixson and 
|. Colodny. American Book Company. 338 
pages. Word Ways seeks to make under- 
graduates and other readers better acquainted 
with the English language: (1) for the cul- 
tura! enjoyment of the study for its own sake, 
(2) for the practical contribution of such 
cultural study to vocabulary. 


By George 
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A GRAMMAR OF LIVING ENGLISH. By 
George Harley McKnight, Tom Burns Haber, 
and W. Wilbur Hatfield. 304 pages. This 
book has as its aim: to make the students 
intelligent about and curious about their 
language. It deals with the phenomena and 
laws of language “just as a text in physical 
or biological science deals with its material, 
using practical applications only to connect 
the learner's experience with the general 
ideas he is trying to grasp." 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Dr. 
C. H. McClure and Dr. W. H. Yarbrough. 
Laidlaw Brothers. Price, $1.68. 672 pages. 
“The United States of America" is the fourth 
book of a series of histories entitled “Our 
Developing Civilization.” It is intended for 
use in the upper grades and junior high 
school. It is written from a modern point of 
view, emphasizing the social, economic, and 
geographical aspects of history. Emphasis is 
placed on the cause and effect of important 
events in American history, rather than on the 
events themselves. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES BY 
THE UNIT PLAN. By William Henry Yar- 
brough and Clarence Vernon Bruner. The 
Southwestern Company. Price, $2.00. 767 
pages. The unit plan of presentation in this 
book, which is designed as a basis text for the 
high school course in American History, pro- 
vides a continuous story in which people and 
events are not factual memory work, but 
assume a vivid place in their relations to big 
mevements in the sweeping picture of each 
unit. 





W. H. YARBROUGH 


W. H. Yarbrough received his education at 
the University of Texas, Vanderbilt University, 
and Peabody College. He began teaching 
in a one-room school in East Texas, and later 
taught at Sulphur Bluff, Rule, and Fort Worth. 
He was principal of the Peabody Demonstra- 
tion School for fifteen years before assuming 
his present position as principal of West End 
High School, Nashville. 
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Tennessee Newly State-Purchased Basal Readers 
The Curriculum Readers 


FOR GRADES 1 TO 3 
By BAKER, REED AND BAKER 


We are very happy that the Tennessee Textbook Authority and the Commission for the 
Distribution of Free Textbooks included THE CURRICULUM READERS, PRIMER, FIRST 
READER, SECOND READER — THIRD READER as one of the four series to be fur- 


for use beg 


this fall. Tennessee is the tenth 





nished free to the public 


e are pl d to 
of the above series: 





Primer. 


schools at all times. 


ary schools. 


T. Repr 
DON C. KENNON 








state having the state- adoption system to adopt readers of this series for basal use. 
the following supplementary helps to accompany the readers 


PLAY MATES—Pre-Primer, cloth cover....... 
PLAY MATES—Pre-Primer, cardboard cover. . 
Pre-Primer and Primer Activity-Workbook.. .. 
Activity- Workbooks for First, Second, Third Readers, each. . -18 
Primer Chart. (Offers exact, large reproductions of the first 34 reading pages ‘of the 
Each page, 20 x 26 inches, is printed in full colors. 
packed and shipped in a special carton so that they lie flat and come to you 
unfolded and in their natural position.) . . . . 
Word Cards for Pre-Primer and Primer (187 cards to set)...........0..00.000005 .90 


Word Cards for First Reader (227 cards to set)...........-000c eee ee eee -96 
Word Cards may be used as Phrase Cards or Sentence Cards. 
Other Readers of 
THE CURRICULUM READER SERIES 
Net Wholesale 
School Price 
THE EARTH WE LIVE ON (Fourth Reader)..............cccccccccccecceees $0.66 
eee ER, CUTIE MROMIIOD 6 oon. oicc 5 ce ktncadcccccncteccccccsccccons .69 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (Sixth Reader)..............0.00cccceeceecucee -72 
Activity- Workbooks for Fourth, Fifth, Sixth Readers, each..................... 24 
Manuals for Fourth, Fifth, Sixth Readers, each...............000000ccccecceuee 24 





Please be assured of our desire to render the best possible reader service for Tennessee 





Please write to the publishers for a very selective library list for Tennessee elementary and second- 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Net Wholesale 
School Price 
$0.24 
a 


The sheets are 


2.97 





INDIANAPOLIS and 
NEW YORK CITY 




















New Baaks Received 


FRENCH REVIEW GRAMMAR. By M. Rat- 
ner and M. Sorkin. American Book Company. 
236 pages. 

ROBIN AND JEAN. 


American Book Company. 


By Lawrence S. Wil- 
241 pages. 


liams. 
SENIOR ENGLISH ACTIVITIES. By W. Wil- 
bur Hatfield, Marion C. Sheridan, and Lau- 


rence B. Goodrich. American Book Company. 
528 pages. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER. By Willard S. 


Elsbree. American Book Company. 566 
pages. 

STRAIGHT WINGS. By May L. Stewart. 
American Book Company. 112 pages. 


ENGLISH YOUR OBEDIENT SERVANT. By 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Thomas R. Miller, Walter 
P. McIntosh, Marcus S. Smith, and Laurence 
B. Goodrich. American Book Company. 499 
pages. 

ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION FOR COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS. By Robert Witbeck Bab- 
cock, Robert Dewey Horn, and Thomas Hop- 
kins English. American Book Company. 745 
pages. 

EXPERIMENT BOOK. By Rose Wyler and 
Avah Hughes. E£. M. Hale and Company. 
47 pages. 


DON’T WASH MY EARS. By Ellis Credle. 
E. M. Hale and Company. 46 pages. 
ANTONIO AND MARIA. By Clara Lyden. 
E. M. Hale and Company. 47 pages. 
HOW TO MAKE TOYS. By Edna Plimpton. 
E. M. Hale and Company. 25 pages. 
TRAINS OF LONG AGO. By the Editorial 


Board, E. M. Hale and Company. E. M. 
Hale and Company. 25 pages. 


LOOK AND LISTEN. By M. B. Sleeper. The 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Company. 
Price, $1.00. 96 pages. 

CREATIVE EXPRESSION. Edited for The 
Progressive Education Association by Gertrude 
Hartman and Ann Shumaker. E. M. Hale 
and Company. Price, $2.00. 350 pages. 


Elementary School 
Music Broadcasts 


R. LEE THOMAS 


Beginning the first week in October 
music programs will be broadcast over 
Station WSM (650 kilocycles) during 
the 1939-40 school year. A thirty- 
minute lesson in which the children in 
grades five through eight may take 
part and a fifteen-minute lesson for 
children in the first three grades will be 
broadcast each week. 

The broadcasts will be based on the 
adopted music texts, "The Music 
Hour," Two-Book Course. — Instruc- 
tions relative to the broadcast will be 
sent to county superintendents and 
county supervisors soon. In the mean- 
time it is hoped that an attempt will 
be made in many schools to secure 
radios and music texts in order that 
the greatest benefit may be derived 
from the program. 
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A Complete Service FOR 


. THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 





We Can Fill Your Com- 
plete Order 


By purchasing your entire list of 


books from this TENNESSEE 
FIRM, located in the heart of the 
state, you will save yourself the 
TIME, TROUBLE, and EXTRA 
EXPENSE necessarily incurred in 
ordering from several different 
sources. 


We Can Give You Whole- 
sale Prices 


any operates on a 

WHOLES. LE basis, giving lib- 

-_ discounts to schools. May we 

e that BEFORE YOU PLACE 

Y UR ORDER you ask us for our 

QUOTATIONS, transportation pre- 
paid? 


We Handle Approved 
Books Only 


To avoid possible confusion to pros- 
pective purchasers, we handle 
ONLY APPROVED BOOKS. 
EVERY library book listed for sale 
by us is APPROVED FOR PUR- 
CHASE WITH STATE AID TO 
TENNESSEE SCHOOLS. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


We Handle All Library Books 


| 

Approved for Purchase with je 
State Aid to Tennessee Schools | 
| 


We Can Have Your Books 
Rebound 


We can have any books you wish 
to buy REBOUND at a REASON- 
ABLE PRICE by one of the na- 
tion’s LARGEST, CERTIFIED, 
CLASS A BINDERIES, TRANS- 
PORTATION CHARGES PRE- 
PAID. 


We Carry a Complete 
Line of Readers 


Our stock contains EVERY 
READER APPROVED FOR PUR- 
CHASE WITH STATE AID TO 
TENNESSEE SCHOOLS. These 
readers are subject to the same 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT as other 
library books. 


We Provide You an Op- 
portunity to See 
Our Books 


Our DISPLAY ROOM, occupying 
one ENTIRE FLOOR of our build- 
ing at 172 Second Avenue, North, 
Nashville, Tennessee, contains 
about SEVEN THOUSAND titles 


of library books, and approximately 





SIX HUNDRED different readers 
for grades 1-8. We CORDIALLY 
INVITE YOU to visit our display 
room the next time you are in Nash- 
ville, and EXAMINE FOR YOUR- 
SELF the books you are planning 


to purchase. 


We Publish Catalogs and 
Lists of Our Books 


The Tennessee Book Company pub- 
lishes, for your convenience, the 
following catalogs and lists: — 


Catalog of Library Books for Ele- 
mentary Schools, 1939-40 (contain- 
ing about 4,000 selected titles). 


Supplementary Reader List, 1939- 
40 (containing about 600 selected 
titles). 


Pre-Primer List, 1939-40 (contain- 
ing 170 selected titles). 


Catalog of Library Books for 
Junior and Senior High Schools, 
1939-40. 


A List of Professional Books for 
Teachers, 1939-40. 


A List of Magazines Suitable for 
School Libraries, 1939-40. 


172 Second Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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MAUMILLAN 


GATES-HUBER 


THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


Basally adopted for the first three grades. 





(By a ruling of the Attorney General, it is required that these 
books must be used by the pupils of your school at some time 
during the scholastic year.) 


For fullest effectiveness in teaching reading, use the 


PREPARATORY BOOKS to accompany each reader 
of the series. 


For Primary Arithmetic 


CLARK AND CUSHMAN 


SELF-HELP NUMBER SERIES 


In Number Land — Numbers at Work 


First steps in number work in settings of the same sim- 
plicity as the basal reading books that beginners read. Work- 
text features in each book. 


A Workbook Program in Health 
THE WORKBOOKS to accompany the 


Chesney HEALTH AND 
°= GROWTH SERIES 


Workbooks for grades 3-8, in a sound, lively study of health 
principles. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 Spring Street, N. W. ATLANTA 


Now Represented in Tennessee by 
A. R. DIXON, Box 126, Trenton, Tenn. 


Formerly County Superintendent of Schools, Gibson County, and 
Immediate Past President of West Tennessee Education Association. 


For a Variety 


ahi of School Needs 














NEW and RECENT 


HIGH-SCHOOL SUCCESSES 


MACMILLAN’S 
MODERN 
DICTIONARY 


Hausrath and Harms 


CONSUMER SCIENCE 


Spears and Lawshe 


HIGH-SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 


Packard, Sinnott, and 
Overton 


THE NATIONS TODAY 


Patterson, Little, and 
Burch 
PROBLEMS IN AMERI- 
CAN DEMOCRACY 


Beard and Beard 


THE MAKING OF AMERI- 
CAN CIVILIZATION 


Uhl and Powers 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


WORKBOOKS for these STATE- 
ADOPTED High-School 
Textbooks are available: 
Edmonson-Dondineau 


CIVICS through PROBLEMS 


Ullman-Henry 
NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN (Rev.) 


Canby and Others 
HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Hayes-Moon 
MODERN HISTORY 


Beard-Beard 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Send for the TENNESSEE LIBRARY 
LIST containing the approved Mac- 
millan books on the list. Order from 
our office or from THE TENNESSEE 
BOOK COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Teachers . . . Principals . . . Superintendents .. . | 


THIS SAVINGS-WITH-PROTECTION PLAN 
SPELLS COMFORT-IN-YOUR-LATER-YEARS 








EMBERS of the teaching profession appre- 

ciate the importance and value of life in- 

surance as a secure savings and investment 
plan, which affords protection while saving. In 
proportion to income, teachers and educators in 
supervisory capacities own a high average of life 
insurance. 


Travel or Retirement Funds 

Many teachers in Tennessee save under State Life 
Endowment policies. Under this plan you 
may save a part of your salary each month, in units 
equivalent to about ten cents a day or more. These 
savings provide for the premium on a State Life 
Endowment policy, maturing in twenty years, for 
example, or at a specific age—50, 60, or 65, let us 
say. At maturity you may arrange for a Travel 
Fund, a Retirement Fund, or for other uses of the 
endowment proceeds. - 


Savings with Protection 

While saving under this plan you have life in- 
surance protection, including also the double in- 
demnity accidental death benefit and the disability 
provision if issued. If you quit the plan, you receive 
the cash value, according to the number of years 
you have carried forward the policy, but less than 
the sum you intended to save. 


In a word, here is a savings plan under a State Life 
policy which provides for you complete protection 
and security while saving for an old-age income. 


Would you like to learn exactly how this splendid 
plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws, formerly 
a teacher and city superintendent in Tennessee, 
will be glad to give you full information upon re- 
quest, using the return card below. 











D. M. Laws 


INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 
FOR TEACHERS... 


. . . Principals, Superintendents and others in 
educational work is provided by Mr. D. M. 
Laws, of Elizabethton, Tennessee, and his 
associates. Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree 
from Carson and Newman College, and was 
for fifteen years a teacher and city super- 
intendent in Tennessee schools. He has 
had many years’ experience in serving the 
life insurance needs of teachers and edu- 


cators. 








THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY, FOUNDED 1894 





THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 


D. M. LAWS 
General Agent 


AND ASSOCIATES 


2-3 Bonnie Kate THEATRE BUILDING 


ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 


THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

P. O. Box 406, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Please eo me complete information on your Sav- 
ings and Retirement Income plan. 


Name_ Se eee Ge eee ee 


Title eeeG Ll 





Address : eee 5 = 
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Editorial Comment .. . 


SALARY SLASH 

The state of Tennessee will spend $276,487.37* more on 
its elementary schools in 1939-40 than it did in 1938-39. 
In spite of this fact, salaries of elementary teachers in 
counties receiving equalization funds are less by from four 
to six dollars per month. 

Three facts are responsible for this unusual condition: 
|. Elementary teachers have improved their training. 
2. Elementary school attendance has increased. 
3. Additional counties have applied for equalization funds. 


Improved Training of Teachers 

Educational leaders for many years have had improved 
training of teachers as a major objective. To achieve the 
desired end they secured for elementary teachers in 1925 
the adoption of a state salary schedule, which provided 
substantial increments for training and experience; in |937 
they obtained enactment of a law requiring two years of 
college training for beginning teachers. The success of 
their efforts may be seen in the fact that during the past 
five years the number of teachers with two or more years 
of college training has increased almost fifty per cent! 

More pertinent to the present situation is the fact that 
teachers who will teach in our elementary schools in 1939- 
40 possess an average of approximately ten quarter hours 
more of college training than did their predecessors in 
1938-39. 

Increased Attendance 

That there should have been any appreciable increase in 
elementary school average daily attendance during the 
past year is quite surprising. Both national and state birth 
rates have decreased noticeably during recent years, the 
latter dropping from 22.3 per |,000 population in 1926 to 
18.8 per 1,000 population in 1938. For several years 
elementary school average daily attendance has declined 
steadily throughout the nation, and in 1937-38 the drop 
in Tennessee alone was over 5,000 students. 

How, then, in the face of such conditions could ele- 
mentary school average daily attendance have increased 
approximately 20,000 during the past year? Your editor 
holds several factors responsible: 
|. Dearth of severe or widespread epidemics. 

2. Favorable weather conditions. 

3. Enlarged transportation facilities. 

4. Better schools, because of better teaching, supervisors, 
libraries, etc. 

5. Improved public attitude toward education. 


Additional Equalization Counties 
During the past year (1938-39) eighty-two counties 
shared in the state equalization fund which under certain 
conditions guarantees to rural counties an eight-month 
elementary school term and payment of elementary teach- 
ers according to the state salary schedule. The State De- 
partment of Education has already approved requests from 





*This is the amount impounded from state elementary school 
fund last yeer. 
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two additional counties* for participation in the state 
equalization fund during the coming year (1939-40). 


Analysis in Dollars and Cents 
The State Department of Education has made the fol- 
lowing analysis of the status of state elementary school 
funds: 


Increase in State Elementary School Funds 

Amount appropriated by state for elementary schools 

for 1939-40 (per capita apportionment and equaliza- 
GOA) «..s.54sssec~ os pee eee 

Amount actually received from state for “elementary 

schools in 1938-39 (per — nea and 

equalization) : ... 6,723,512.63 


$7,000,000.00 


Increase in amount to be received from state for 
elementary schools in 1939-40 (per mee appor- 


tionment and equalization) . . $ 276,487.37 


Estimated Increased Cost of Maintaining Elementary School Program 
for 1939-40 Under Old Salary Schedule and Old Teaching 
Positions Allotment Basis 

Estimated additional funds required on account of in- 
crease of approximately 3,000 pupils in average daily 
attendance in non-equalization counties 

Estimated additional funds required on account of in- 
crease of approximately 15,000 pupils in average daily 
attendance in equalizing counties .... 

Estimated additional equalization funds (over and above 
the $150,000.00 increase in per capita funds) required 
to pay salaries (plus twenty per cent) of 500 extra 
teaching positions (15,000 pupils divided by thirty) at 
an average cost of approximately $700 per year per 
teaching position (including twenty per cent for other 
current operating expenses) . 

Estimated increase in salaries of teachers in equalizing 
counties, due to increased training (including twenty 
per cent added for other current operating expenses)... 275,000.00 

Estimated amount of equalizing funds required for new 
equalization counties ee 


$ 30,000.00 


150,000.00 


200,000.00 


25,000.00 


Total estimated increase in cost of maintaining elementary 
school program for 1939-40 under old salary schedule 
and old teaching positions allotment basis... .. 

Increase in amount to be received from state for ele- 
mentary schools in 1939-40 7 ata emamil 
and equalization) 


$680,000.00 


276,487.37 


Estimated difference between state elementary school 
appropriation and amount required to finance ele- 
mentary school program for 1939-40 under old salary 


schedule and old teaching positions allotment basis. $403,512.63 


Temporary Solution 

Faced with an anticipated deficit of $400,000 in state 
elementary school funds, the State Department of Edu- 
cation fell heir to the unpleasant task of deciding where 
and how cuts should be made. The state attorney general 
removed one possibility by ruling that the per capita fund 
of ten dollars per child in average daily attendance, dis- 
tributed to all counties and cities alike, could not be 
disturbed. This meant that the entire deficit had to be 
absorbed by the equalization fund. 

After considering in turn the possibility of decreasing 
the school term, increasing teacher loads, and reducing 
salaries, the state department decided that the latter 
alternative was the most feasible plan legally available. 


Accordingly, the State Board of Education ordered dis- 


*Maury and Bedford [including special districts). 
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continuance of salary increments provided by the state 
salary schedule for the first two years cf experience and 
reduction of beginning teachers’ salaries by five dollars 
per month. This actually meant a decrease of from four 
to six dollars per month in salaries of elementary teachers 
in equalization counties. 


Restoration of Salaries 

Must we expect the continued operation of those factors 
which have increased the cost of our elementary school 
program? We sincerely hope so! So long as twenty-five 
per cent of our elementary teachers have less than two 
years of college training we shall hope for improved 
training of teachers. So long as only eighty per cent of 
our children enrolled in school attend regularly we shall 
hope for increased school attendance. So long as there 
remain counties in the state which do not have eight-month 
school terms and pay decent salaries to teachers we shall 
hope for extension of equalization benefits to additional 
counties. 

But teachers should not be penalized for providing an 
enlarged and improved elementary school program by 
having their salaries cut to pay the bill. Teachers’ salaries 
must be restored if elementary schoo! progress is to con- 
tinue! 

However, restoration of teachers’ salaries must come not 
from any curtailment of the present school program but 
rather from increased appropriations. In its last campaign 
the Tennessee Education Association sought an increase 
of $500,000 in the state's annual appropriation for ele- 
mentary schools; had this increase been obtained there 
would have been no necessity for cutting teachers’ salaries. 
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One plank in our next platform should surely be: Sufficient 
appropriations for complete restoration of elementary 
teachers’ salaries. 


Free Textbooks Not Responsible 

Because of the fact that the sum being spent on free 
textbooks approximately equals the total amount deducted 
from teachers’ salaries some have assumed that teachers’ 
salaries are being used to pay for free textbooks. Such 
is not the case. The legislature had passed the bill ap- 
propriating $7,000,000 for elementary schools before the 
bill appropriating $325,000 for free textbooks had been 
introduced. The administration has promised that no part 
of the $7,000,000 appropriated for elementary schools 
will be impounded, but it does not have the power to 
divert to the elementary school fund any part of the sum 
appropriated for free textbooks. 


2 
SUPERINTENDENTS PROPOSE PLATFORM 


Four years ago at picturesque Camp Clements Tennes- 
see's school superintendents formulated a platform which, 
with minor revisions, later became the famous Eight Point 
School Program of the Tennessee Education Association. 
During a similar conference at Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute last month the state's superintendents unanimously 
agreed upon a legislative program containing the follow- 
ing eleven objectives: 

|. Legislative appropriation of sufficient funds to guar- 
antee the payment in full of elementary teachers ac- 
cording to the salary schedule of 1938-39. 

2. The appropriation of sufficient funds to pay as a 
minimum high school teachers’ salaries equivalent to 
those paid elementary teachers according to the state 
salary schedule. 

3. Adequate support for the state university and other 
state-supported higher institutions of learning. 

4. Adequate support for elementary and high school 
libraries. 

5. Adequate appropriations for transportation and con- 
solidation. 

6. Provision for adequate and necessary support for 
school supervision. 

7. Passage of necessary legislation defining the powers 
of the State Board of Education to include: 

a. Naming of the Commissioner of Education; fixing 
his salary; length of term; setting up qualifications, 
etc. 

Authority to make rules and regulations under 

which teachers shall be certified. 

c. Authority to make rules and regulations under 

which textbooks shall be adopted. 

8. Formulation and submission to the Representative 
Assembly of the Tennessee Education Association by 
the Administrative Council of appropriate plans for 
teacher tenure and retirement. 

9. Suitable legislation providing for approval of all plans 
for construction of public school buildings by the 
School Planning Division of the State Department of 
Education before such buildings may be erected. 

10. A state-wide program of public relations for the pur- 
pose of familiarizing the people with the Tennessee 
education program of 1941! and the state educational 
problems and needs. 


om 
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A Complete 
SCHOOL SERVICE! 


EATURING all equipment used in the modern school . . . Every item 

manufactured by a reputable manufacturer and guaranteed to be exactly 
as represented ... Every article priced to make it distinctly to your advantage 
to buy all your requirements from us. 


We Carry the Following Equipment 
and Supplies 


Maps, GLOBEs, AND CHARTS CLASSROOM AND AUDITORIUM SEATING 
ArT SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY SUPPLIES LIBRARY SUPPLIES 

ScHoot Paper, INKs, AND STENCILS LABORATORY APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS 
DupLicATOR MACHINES AND SUPPLIES LABORATORY FURNITURE 

BLACKBOARDS, ERASERS, AND CRAYONS STAGE CURTAINS AND SCENERY 

Winpow SHADES AND VENETIAN BLINDS VisuaL EpucaTion EQUIPMENT 
ProGRAM CLocKs AND BELL SYSTEMS HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


Lockers, PLAYGROUND AND Gym EQUIPMENT FLoor TREATMENTS AND FINISHES 
Fitinc EQureMENT AND SUPPLIES JANITOR SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 


See Our Exhibits at the Tennessee Teachers Meetings: 
Knoxville, October 26-28 Memphis, December 7-9 


Visit Our Showrooms at 158 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 


Office and Warehouse, 158 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 
East Tennessee Office, 715 Market Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 
West Tennessee Office, Humboldt, Tennessee 


Order Complete Requirements from 
Us and Save Transportation Costs 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


158 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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| Objective Tests 
| of Established Value 


HESE STANDARD TESTS, of particular 
usefulness for fall testing, are described in 
our Catalog of Standard Tests. A copy will be 
| sent to you upon request. 
Pintner General Ability Tests 





Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced 


Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and 
Achievement Tests 
for Grades 3-6 
Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Tests 
for Second Half of Grade 1 to College 


Iowa Silent Reading Tests 

New Edition 
for Grade 4 to College 
Metropolitan Readiness and Achievement 
Tests 
for Grades 1-8 | 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Cecil R. James 
206 Second Avenue, South, Murfreesboro 
See also page 10. 























11. Revision of equalization laws to the end that con- 
solidation of rural schools may be encouraged.* 

That this program contains the essential elements of the 
original Eight Point Program is no reflection on the origi- 
nality of the superintendents, but it is rather a tribute to 
the fundamental soundness of the older platform, no point 
of which has yet been entirely realized. 

The superintendents’ proposed ‘Educational Program for 
Tennessee in 1941" is merely suggestive, and will not 
become the official legislative platform of the Tennessee 
Education Association until it has been studied by the 
Administrative Council and submitted by that body to the 
Representative Assembly for final action in January. The 
Representative Assembly will have authority to accept, 
amend, or reject the recommended program, but no matter 
what action is finally taken, the superintendents will have 
made a significant contribution by providing a point of 
departure for future deliberations concerning the associa- 
tion's program for the next biennium. 


ad 
COUNCIL ACTIONS 


Minutes of the Administrative Council meeting on July 
12 reveal the following actions of significance: 

|. Acceptance of auditor's report which shows a net 
surplus of $2,278.66 for the year 1938-39. 

2. Reelection of your editor as executive secretary- 
treasurer for a term of three years beginning in 1939-40, 





*Submitted by The Program Committee: J. F. Brittain, J. C. 
Mitchell, Kit Parker, Troy G. Young, L. H. Brickey, J. M. Smith, D. M. 
Hilliard, Quill Cope, Mrs. L. W. Hughes, Robert Marshall, E. C. Ball, 
W. A. Bass, J. H. Arrants, A. D. Holt, C. H. Moore, Chairman. 
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at a salary of $3,600 a year, with an additional allowance 
of $50 a month for his services as advertising manager of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

3. Adoption of policies governing the annual conven- 

tion. 
4. Appointment of committee on American Education 
Week arrangements. 

5. Election of Miss Celia Pitts to succeed Miss Dorothy 
Orr (resigned) as office assistant. 

6. Authorization for president to appoint Legislative 
Committee and all necessary sub-committees. 

7. Election of the following members on the Admin- 

istrative Council: 

Miss Elizabeth Wills, high school teacher of Brownsville, 
to fill the unexpired term of Raymond Dixon from the 
Eighth Congressional District. 

Mr. John K. Hicks, superintendent of Lenoir city schools, 
to fill the unexpired term of Commissioner B. O. 
Duggan from the Second Congressional District. 


& 
DOCTOR'S DUES 


Recently a doctor friend, without a groan or change 
of expression, told the editor that he paid the following 
annual dues to his various professional organizations: 


American College of Surgery $25.00 
Subscription to American Medical Association Journal 10.00 

Tennessee Medical Association (including subscription to 
Journal) Me Vee Sag afta shat onrages foie) 

Southern Medical Association (including subscription to 
Journal) ; ; REP pe Ae 7.00 

Southeastern Surgeon's Congress (including subscription to 
Journal) , LS. See. 
$60.00 


Sixty dollars a year to be affiliated with and receive 
the publications of his professional organizations! When 
the editor (remembering past difficulty in persuading some 
teachers to part with one dollar per year for Tennessee 
Education Association dues} had sufficiently recovered 
from the shock, he asked friend doctor, "How in the world 
are officials able to lure members into organizations which 
levy such fabulous dues?" 

"The major problem of our medical organizations," re- 
plied the medico with a condescending hoist of his right 
eyebrow, ‘is to keep members out rather than to get them 
in. Membership in recognized medical associations indi- 
cates that a doctor is in good standing in his profession, 
and a doctor of questionable reputation is not granted 
membership in recognized medical associations. Hence, 
all doctors seek to affiliate, at any price, with their pro- 
fessional organization, while our professional organizations 
are constantly endeavoring to restrict or qualify member- 
ship.” 

Although the Tennessee Education Association has not 
yet advanced to the stage where its major problem is to 
keep members out, it has reached the place where no 
intensive solicitation is necessary to secure members. Most 
teachers of Tennessee now join their state and local teach- 
ers’ organizations as a matter of course, while many affiliate 
also with the N. E. A. Last year, with practically no solici- 
tation from the state office, 97.6 per cent of Tennessee's 
white teachers affiliated with their state organization. The 
time may not be far distant when teachers too may restrict 
and qualify membership in their various professional or- 
ganizations. 
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THE ROAD TO SAFETY 


BUCKLEY e WHITE e ADAMS e SILVERNALE 


A new eight-book series on Safety Education for the elementary grades, organized in a cyclic treat- 
ment on ascending terraces, around these eight main basic topics: 


ScHOOL SAFETY 
Fire PREVENTION 
STREET SAFETY 





WINTER SAFETY 

First Ap 

SAFETY IN OutT-oFr-Doors 
VACATION SAFETY 


| Home SAFETY 


A course developed, and fully tested, in twelve years of research and experimentation in the city 
of Cleveland and the surrounding county schools. 


Aside from their special safety values these books are scientifically prepared and beautifully il- 
lustrated as readers. 





The series should have a place in every elementary school curriculum. Futher information or 
review copies will be gladly furnished by the publishers. 








NEW YORK 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 Pike Street 
CINCINNATI 








CHICAGO 























To Overton County, goes the honor of being the first 
county whose teachers voted to join the T. E. A. !00 
per cent this year. 

To Trousdale County goes the honor of being the first 
to send in dues for 100 per cent membership. 

All city and county teachers associations are requested 
to vote on T. E. A. membership at their next meeting. 
Members of associations voting 100 per cent membership 
will be placed immediately on the mailing list for THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER, even though they may postpone 


payment of dues until a later date. 


e 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1939 


General Theme 
Education for the American Way of Life 
Daily Topics 


The Place of Religion in Our Democracy 
Monday, November 6 .. Education for Self-Realization 

Tuesday, November 7....... Education for Human Relationships 
Wednesday, November 8... . Education for Economic Efficiency 
Thursday, November 9....... Education for Civic Responsibility 
Friday, November 10........Cultivating the Love of Learning 
Saturday, November ||... ...Education for Freedom 


Sunday, November 5 


Cooperation with Educational Policies Commission 

The program for the 1939 observance of American Edu- 
cation Week is built largely around the spirit and materials 
of the Educational Policies Commission in its report on 
"The Purposes of Education in American Democracy." The 
topics for Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday are 
the four main areas of educational objectives identified by 
the commission. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1939 


Sponsorship 

American Education Week is sponsored by the Nationa! 
Education Association in cooperation with the American 
Legion, the United States Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers and with the 
support of many other organizations. 

American Education Week is the most vital annual 
period of educational interpretation for the nation's 
schools. It is the time when America's schools report to 
the people in concert. 

1939 is a good year to begin or to improve your 
observance of this occasion. Discuss the purposes of 
education with parents and citizens during this week. 
Show how your schools are achieving these objectives. 
‘Consider needed advances with the people. 

A\l materials—posters, leaflets, stickers, daily folders at 
various school levels—are available for distribution at The 
National Education Association, 120! Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


e 
TURNOVER OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Only twelve of the present county superintendents of 
Tennessee were in office five years ago, and two of these 
have not served continuously during the period. There 
has been a turnover of more than fifty per cent among 
these officials during the past three years. 


The archer who looses his bolt before he sees his target 
loses his shot. 
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Territorial Freight Rate 
Discriminations 


UR FOREBEARS SOUGHT to 
C) make the United States eco- 

nomically one country in which 
freedom of trade among all its parts 
would be guaranteed. 

That our country may be economi- 
cally open to all the people, it is neces- 
sary that products of every section 
reach all other sections. This is de- 
manded not only in the interest of the 
producer, but in order to give the 
consumer the opportunity to buy in a 
free and unrestricted market. 

Our railroads were built in different 
sections of the country with little co- 
ordination. This localized construction 
has grown into territorial monopolies in 
which each segment of what properly 
should be our national system seeks to 
protect its section against all other 
sections. In that territory designated 
official, which broadly includes all our 
country north of the Potomac and Ohio 
Rivers and east of the Mississippi River, 
fifty per cent of our population live, 
and the percentage there of consumer 
buying power is even greater. 

The existence of sectional transpor- 
tation facilities briefly outlined above 
has brought about conditions under 
which a manufacturer in official terri- 
tory can ship his products to points 
therein at a.lower cost than shippers 
in other sections for comparable hauls 
can ship thereto. The percentages of 
the prejudice vary against this in sub- 
stance foreign territory in shipping in 
their own section and to official terri- 
tory. Generally, the basis of rates, on 
the highest classed traffic, is in the 
Southeast, the area east of the Missis- 
sippi River and south of official terri- 
tory, thirty-nine per cent higher than 
in official territory. Some commodi- 
ties, not produced in official territory, 
are permitted to be shipped thereto at 
rates lower than are paid therein. This 
is conceded because there is no pro- 
duction of such commodities in the 
thickly populated and wealthy section. 
However, when a commodity is pro- 
duced in this favored territory and 
also in other sections, the rate-pro- 
tective tariff thereon is higher by per- 
centages ranging from ten to sixty, 
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this first article of the series. 





% JUDGE EDGAR WATKINS 
Atlanta, Georgia 


The Association of Southern Secretaries has arranged to secure from 
eminent authorities a series of articles on crucial problems of the South, 
to be published exclusively in Southern teachers’ journals. 
of Tennessee should be familiar with and concerned over "Territorial 
Freight Rate Discriminations," which Judge Watkins ably discusses in 


Every teacher 





averaging some seventeen to twenty. 
Such a relationship of transportation 
charges constitutes what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has referred to 
as a "rate wall," a "Chinese wall." 
This has prevented and is preventing 
the development of the immense and 
varied resources of the Southeast, 
where the per capita annual income is 
less than half of that of the preferred 
region. 

Some typical illustrations follow: 

Gadsden, Alabama, is 158 miles 
nearer Baltimore than is St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, yet the St. Louis manufacturer of 
furnaces pays but eighty-five per cent 
of the rate exacted from the manu- 
facturer at Gadsden. The manufac- 
turer in Tennessee of fireplace grates 
pays on shipments to Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, twenty per cent more 
than the manufacturer at Chicago, al- 
though the Tennessee shipper is nearer 
by seven miles. The quarrier of granite 
at Elberton, Georgia, who seeks to sell 
in competition with the Vermont quar- 
ries, pays eighteen per cent more on 
some finishes than his competitor. The 
shoe manufacturer in the South pays 
thirty-eight per cent more freight for 
similar distances than his Northern 
competitor. Southern shippers of 
drugs and medicines are prejudiced to 
the extent of sixty per cent, and the 
same handicap applies on shipments 
of writing paper and on_ pottery. 
These illustrations could be greatly 
multiplied, but these suffice to show 
the general relationship. 

This varying and unjust rate rela- 
tionship results from what a witness for 
the official territory carriers described 
as "what the traffic will bear.'’ This 
witness when asked: 

Do you think it is fair to exact a higher 
rate from the South, assuming that the cost of 
hauling the traffic in the South is less than 


it is in New England, than you exact from the 
New England shippers? 


said: 

If the traffic will bear it, my answer is “Yes.” 

The relationship of the Southwest 
is more burdensome than is that in the 
South; and some sections in the North, 
west of Chicago, are similarly handi- 
capped. Eastern Canada has a better 
rate relationship to parts of official 
territory than have some parts of our 
own country. The Southeastern rail- 
roads are not in sympathy with this in- 
justice and, where they can, have gen- 
erally given the Southeast a rate parity 
for similar distances on shipments to 
the North and within the Southeast. 
However, the Southern carriers reach 
but a small part of official territory, 
and two of their witnesses testified 
that they were "forced" and “com- 
pelled'’ to join in rates higher than 
they wished to charge. 

Seeking a remedy for this situation 
the states of Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee 
complained to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This was no polit- 
ical move, nor was it sectional. What 
these states ask is equality of oppor- 
tunity for all the people of our nation. 
On the hearing of the complaint, a wit- 
ness for complainants testified: 


In this case we present to the commission 
the question of the right of all the people 
of these states to have a full and fair oppor- 
tunity to participate in the commerce of the 
entire nation; the right of all the people in 
official territory to purchase the products of 
other sections of the United States in a 
nation-wide market on a basis of free and fair 
competition to all concerned. . 


Another complainant witness said: 

From my studies of the industrial conditions 
throughout the country, | have reached the 
conclusion that, economically as well as politi- 
cally, this country should be regarded as one 
nation, and that our railroad systems should 
serve national rather than territorial interests. 
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These facts, accurately but briefly 
summarized above, show a rate rela- 
tionship adverse to manufacturers and 
producers in the sections having higher 
rates, and injurious to consumers and 
marketers in all sections. 

| have already shown that Southeast- 
ern carriers do not wish to continue 
the situation against which complaint 
is made and they, on the hearing of 
the complaint, agreed that the relief 
sought might and should be granted. 

The Northern carriers relied, as | 
have stated, on the claim that they 
needed the money and could lawfully 
exact all the traffic could bear, while 
conceding in their discretion lower 
rates in their section. They also leaned 
heavily on the fact that the discrimi- 
nation against the Southeast had been 
in existence for more than a decade; 
and tacitly, although not openly, re- 
lied on the philosophy of conservatism, 
which is that commissions should hesi- 
tate to change existing conditions. 
Judge Taft showed the fallacy of this 
implicit argument when he said: 


We are pressed with the argument that 
to reduce the rates to Chattanooga will upset 
the whole Southern schedule of rates, and 
create the greatest confusion; that for a dec- 
ade Chattanooga has been grouped with 
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towns to the south and west of her, shown 
in the diagram; and that her rates have been 
the key to the Southern situation. The length 
of time which an abuse has continued does 
not justify it. It was because time had not 
corrected abuses of discrimination that the 
Interstate Commerce Act was passed. 


Manufacturers in official territory 
rested their defense largely on the 
claim that the South has, as one gov- 
ernor put it, ‘natural advantages of 
climate which bring with them ma- 
terially reduced living costs in fuel, 
clothing, recreation, and food." An- 
other governor said he would be will- 
ing to trade his snow and ice for a 
parity in rates. Answering on cross- 
examination, he said: 


If we could give you our snow and ice along 
with equality of freight rates, we might con- 
sider that. 


This argument was answered by the 
Supreme Court when it said: 


The law does not attempt to equalize for- 
tune, opportunities, or abilities. 


It was also claimed that the South 
ships some of her commodities north 
at rates lower than in the North. These 
lower rated commodities are generally 
not produced in the North. There are 
some lower rates, but the fallacy of 
the argument based thereon appears 
when an actual illustration is used. Rice 
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is grown in the South and not in the 
North, and the rates thereon are lower 
in and from the South. Granite is 
produced in Georgia and Vermont and 
the North contends that because the 
shipper of rice has a lower rate the 
shipper of granite must pay a higher 
rate. 

The fact that the South has lesser 
density of traffic per mile of railroad 
has been used as a basis for the claim 
that the South's cost of transportation 
is higher than that of the North. But 
no such conclusion follows; because, 
when cost transportation and the in- 
vestment of road and equipment are 
taken as the relative as is proper, the 
density of traffic in the South related 
to cost and investment is the higher. 

It is true that the South, for reasons 
apparent from the quotation above 
from the testimony of New England 
governors, has generally a lower cost 
of production. That is a natural situa- 
tion which, as shown by the law quoted 
above from a decision of the Supreme 
Court, cannot lawfully be destroyed by 
artificial rates made by carriers. If a 
different cost of producing the same 
commodity were made the basis of 
prescribing rates, different manufac- 
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phlet, beautifully illustrated, $0.60. Accompanying test, $0.32. 


G inn and Company 


165 LUCKIE ST., N. W., ATLANTA, GA. 


Represented by THOMAS M. WOODSON 
P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 


A Neus Type of more realistic social-studies 


material in two new pamphlets sponsored by 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


Why Taxes? 
What They Buy for Us 


Up-to-date, detailed, nonpartisan information for high-school boys and girls on how our government 
works. Experimentally developed in a number of schools, this material is an unusual and valuable 


supplement for your social-studies program. 


WHY TAXES? (Krug) covers all the various taxing units—national, state, city or town, school 
district, and special districts. CIVIL SERVICE (Carrothers) has information from many sources on 


the fundamental facts of our civil service as it is today, its problems, and its progress. Each pam- 





Civil Service 


Our Government as an Employer 


Prices subject to discount. 











turers similarly situated would have 
varying rates. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has said: 

Even though complainant's members may 
not be injured, their competitors are pre- 
ferred. Preference, not necessarily injurious 
in itself, affords opportunity to gain success 
over and injure the other party. 


And in another case: 

The mere fact that despite that undue 
prejudice Sioux City has continued to partic- 
ipate in this traffic does not make the undue 
prejudice any the less unlawful. 

If the government owned the rail- 
roads, all shippers would be given 
equality of treatment, and rate walls 
would be torn down. | hope that 
remedy will not become necessary. | 
prefer private ownership, but desire 
such ownership so regulated as fairly to 
treat all sections. 

If, as has been ably argued by Mr. 
Carroll Miller of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, all our railroads 
were "consolidated into one system or 
at least a few non-competitive systems, 
under private ownership,'’ there would 
be prosperity for the railroads and 


the level of rail rates should generally be 
such that all shippers can reach common 
consuming markets on the basis of equality of 
rates, distance considered. . . . The resulting 
unified system, by removing the so-called rate 
walls now existing between the different rate- 
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making areas, should produce a relatively sim- 
ple and stable rail rate structure with no 
differently rated territories and uniform tariff 
classifications. 


This remedy, so forcefully presented 
by the learned Commissioner in a 
speech in June, 1939, before the Ninth 
Annual Economics Conference for En- 
gineers may, and | hope will, be adopt- 
ed. However, we cannot expect that 
so thorough a remedy will be accept- 
ed soon, and the sectional stepchildren 
are entitled to relief now. 

What the complainants in the South- 
eastern case have done is to present 
facts, law, and argument to the tribu- 
nal, “appointed by law and informed 
by experience," with the prayer that 
relief shall promptly be granted. That 
tribunal is now considering the com- 
plaint and shortly a decision may be 
expected. 


School Film 


Service 


To supply Tennessee schools and 
civic organizations with educational 
motion pictures, the University of Ten- 
nessee will install a central film library 


at Knoxville this fall, announced Direc- 
tor F, C. Lowry of the Division of Uni- 
versity Extension. Compilation of the 
library will start immediately, and films 
will be available to the public about 
December |, he said. 

The library will include both silent 
and sound pictures, on a wide variety 
of subjects. A list of films available 
will be published and distributed 
among the schools and clubs within the 
next few months. 

Mr. Lowry also announced the ap- 
pointment of Oscar E. Sams, Jr., as a 
new member of his staff to supervise 
the library. In addition, Mr. Sams will 
assist in directing the radio programs 
conducted by the University over Sta- 
tion WSM and the school and com- 
munity dramatics program sponsored 
by the Division of University Extension. 

Mr. Sams comes to the University 
from Knoxville High School, where he 
has taught English and speech and has 
directed dramatics for the past eight 
years. He holds the B.A. degree from 
Carson-Newman, the B.Litt. degree 
from Columbia, the M.A. degree from 
the University of Tennessee, and has 
spent the past summer studying speech 
at the University of Michigan. 
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CERTIFICATION PROBLEMS 


%& C. M. HARDISON 


Head of Division of Certification 


rules, regulations, and laws 

meeting the requirements for 
the type of teachers needed in the 
Tennessee schools? 

A convincing answer to this question 
may be found in the following exam- 
ple which is deplorably typical. About 
a month ago | received from a certain 
teacher training school of the state an 
application for a permanent profes- 
sional elementary certificate for one 
of the institution's graduates. The 
candidate's professional preparation 
for teaching in the elementary school, 
as indicated in her transcript, included 
the following courses: 
|. General Psychology. 

2. Principles of Secondary Education. 

3. Teaching Latin in the High School. 

4. Methods of Teaching in the High 
School. 

5. Observation and Practice Teaching 
in the High School. 

6. Philosophy of Education. 

7. Educational Psychology. 

Under regulations existing at that 
time the Department of Certification 
was forced to issue a permanent pro- 
fessional elementary certificate to the 
lady, thereby officially declaring that 
her professional preparation eminently 
qualified her to teach in the elementary 
schools of Tennessee for the remainder 
of her life. 

The obvious weakness of the above 
situation is that although the college 
did an excellent job in preparing its 
graduate to teach in the high school, 
our certification standards allowed her 
to escape from the field in which she 
was prepared to another in which she 
had practically no professional prepara- 
tion. 

The young lady through natural abil- 
ity and sheer determination may de- 
velop into an excellent elementary 
teacher, but if she does it will be in 
spite of, rather than because of, the 
nature of her professional training. 
Improperly adjusted teachers tend to 
disrupt a true process of education 
thereby sending into the world citizens 
poorly prepared to take their places 
as contributors to the common good. 


A: OUR PRESENT certification 
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In every misfit, there is economic 
waste and human tragedy. 

Another equally absurd violation of 
good certification practices has been 
our policy of accepting in the ninety 
quarter hours required for a permanent 
professional elementary certificate a 
disproportionate number of credits in 
professional courses. For example, | 
recently received in the same mail 
from one teacher training institution 
six transcripts with the following 
credits: 

1. 94!/5 quarter hours with 49 quarter 
hours in Education. 


2. 9034 quarter hours with 47!/, 
quarter hours in Education. 
3. 9634 quarter hours with 4434 


quarter hours in Education. 

4. 94 quarter hours with 55!/, quarter 
hours in Education. 

5. 92!/, quarter hours with 48 quarter 
hours in Education. 

6. 127 2-3 quarter hours with 18 
quarter hours in Education. 


The two-year training curriculum for 
elementary teachers adopted by the 
State Board of Education last year has 
gone far toward standardizing the pro- 
fessional courses to be taken in the 
first two years of the teacher train- 
ing course, and it is hoped that in the 
near future the remaining two years of 
college training will be similarly stand- 
ardized. 

Two examples which recently came 
to the attention of your writer will 
suffice to show the need for revision 
of standards of certification for high 
school teachers. An applicant with a 
B.S. degree in education had seventy- 
six quarter hours in education and met 
the quarter hour requirements for high 
school in sociology only. Another had 
fifty-five quarter hours in education 
and could not meet the requirements 
for any subject in the high school. 

In its meeting on August |! the 
State Board of Education removed the 
possibility of such predicaments as 
those mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph by requiring the following pro- 
fessional training for high school 
teachers: 





High School Teachers with Degrees 

Educational Psychology—three quarter 
hour credits. 

Principles of Secondary Education— 
three quarter hour credits. 

Materials and Methods in High School 
Subjects—six quarter hour credits. 
Directed or Practice Teaching—three 

quarter hour credits. 

or 

Materials and Methods in High School 

Subjects—nine quarter hour credits. 
Total—fifteen quarter hour credits. 

The additional twelve quarter hour 
credits must be selected from courses 
in the field of secondary education. 

Another certification problem de- 
manding solution in Tennessee is that 
of in-service training of teachers. | 
believe that we all agree that no pre- 
service training program can possibly 
prepare a student completely for an 
entire teaching career because change 
is constantly taking place in education 
as well as in every other field of knowl- 
edge. History of education records 
the tremendous growth in agencies and 
means of in-service training during the 
past century. This is evidence that 
educators approve of the principle 
that teacher education should continue 
during the in-service period. 
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The New York Society for Experi- 
mental Education suggests that a satis- 
factory in-service program should have 
a threefold aim: 
|. Keep teachers alert to new devel- 

opments in education. 

2. Aid teachers in solving specific 
problems which arise in the class- 
room. 

3. To prepare teachers for promotions 
to in-service positions which require 
experience and maturity. 
lf either pre-service or in-service ed- 

ucation falls short of its appointed 

goal, the results are bound to be re- 
flected in the instructions which the 
children receive. Therefore the ques- 
tion is, should the State of Tennessee 
consider its job done when it has as- 
sured itself that the new teacher is 
fitted for admission to the profession 
and not provide for in-service training? 

The best educational thought today 
holds that the pre-service training is 
merely the beginning of a teacher's 
professional development, and that 
pre-service training and_ in-service 
training must be correlated so as to 
form a unified and continuous whole. 


Investigations of certification pro- 
grams in the various states have estab- 
lished two conclusions: 
|. Current educational philosophy dis- 

avows the practice of granting per- 
manent certificates without provi- 
sion for in-service professional 
growth. 

2. Certificate holders should be re- 
quired to submit evidence of con- 
tinued professional growth at spe- 
cific intervals. 

Formulation of a certification pro- 
gram based on these principles for 
Tennessee would mean that it would be 
necessary for every teacher holding a 
permanent certificate to present evi- 
dence of in-service training at definite 
periods in order to keep his certificate 
in force. 

| have outlined two very important 
movements in the improvement of the 
pre-service training of teachers and 
have shown the need for in-service 
training. Is it not time for the State 
Teachers Association to include a 
plank in its 1940-41 platform that will 
give Tennessee better teachers through 
better certification? 








THE BEGINNING 
TEACHER 


| do not know how many beginning 
teachers will be in the Tennessee 
schools this year but unless this is a 
very peculiar year there will be a 
goodly number. Volumes have been 
written about the beginning teacher 
but the problem has not yet been 
solved. We have the beginning 
teacher and the ending teacher; there 
is an endless procession of beginning, 
ending, and teachers all between. If 
Father Time would let us alone there 
would not be so many ending teach- 
ers and therefore there would not be 
the need of so many beginning teach- 
ers. But the procession is on and at 
one end we find a great host of men 
and women who are stepping off the 
stage of action—and let the public 
take notice that entirely too many are 
stepping off with nothing to step onto 
—and at the other end we see a 
group of youngsters, called beginning 
teachers, coming in. 

| said volumes have been written 
about the beginning teacher. Con- 
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ferences have been held with begin- 
ning teachers and advice has been 
given them: supervisors have supervised 
and the business of supervision will 
grow bigger and | hope more efficient 
as teachers and supervisors come and 
go. | have the profoundest sympathy 
for the beginning teacher. (Let it be 
understood that the assumption is that 
the beginning teacher has at least a 
bachelor's degree.) She comes from 
a liberal arts college or from an in- 
stitution whose primary aim is that of 
training teachers. (The pronoun "she" 
is used because the word "teacher" is 
more frequently feminine than mascu- 
line gender.) She has taken methods 
courses and has had a course in child 
psychology and a course in the history 
of education and has done the re- 
quired amount of practice teaching 
under the supervision of an ‘‘expert." 
She has been taught to organize her 
work in units and blocks and has been 
given a great deal of instruction on 
how to carry on an activity program. 





She therefore believes that she knows 
the best methods of teaching and feels 
that she can go back to her county 
or city, introduce some of these “up- 
to-date'’ methods she has learned and 
revolutionize the old school system. 
Her intentions are entirely good and 
she should be given all the encour- 
agement, the right sort of encourage- 
ment, her superiors can offer, for she 
will most certainly become  disillu- 
sioned; she will find that much she has 
learned will have to be cast into the 
theoretical wastebasket as it cannot 
be employed with a class of red- 
blooded American children. Her real 
education, in so far as teaching is con- 
cerned, is just now beginning. The 
advice that should be given to every 
beginner is: "You have a good foun- 
dation and you are now ready to start 
learning how to teach." 

While the assumption in this article 
is that the beginning teacher, no mat- 
ter what grade or subject she may 
teach, has at least a bachelor's degree, 
many beginners are licensed each year 
in Tennessee who have only two years 
of college work. The high schoo! 
teacher must be a college graduate. 
The following are the legal require- 
ments for certificates: 


High School Certificate—''A permanent 
prcfessional certificate shall be issued to the 
applicant for the position of high school 
teacher who is a graduate of the University of 
Tennessee or a state teacher college or state 
normal school of senior grade or some other 
college or university approved by the state 
commissioner and state board of education. 
who has completed at least twenty-seven 
querter hours in education, as prescribed by 
the state commissioner and state board of 
education. Such certificate shall certify the 
subjects the holder is entitled to teach; and 
no applicant shall be licensed to teach any 
subject in which he has a credit of less than 
eighteen quarter hours." 

Elementary Teacher's Certificate-——"A per- 
manent professional certificate shall be issued 
to the applicant for the position of teacher 
in elementary schools who has completed a 
two-year curriculum for elementary teachers 
in a state teacher college, or state normal 
school, or an equivalent curriculum in the 
University of Tennessee, or other college or 
university approved by the commissioner and 
state board of education, who has had at least 
eighteen quarter hours in education.” 


| shall not discuss the requirements 
for a high school certificate but shall 
confine my discussion to the elemen- 
tary teacher. Since the beginning 
teacher we are describing must be 
a college graduate—it should be re- 
membered that practically all cities of 
five thousand population and over and 
many progressive counties have this re- 
quirement—let us change the words 
"a two-year curriculum" in the fore- 
going paragraph to "a four-year cur- 
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book and from grade to grade. 
SCIENCE STORIES 


HEALTH STORIES 


Years of successful experience in reader-making combined with 
scientific research have made possible this integrated reading- 
and-learning program with interlocking word-lists from book to 


ELSON-GRAY BASIC READERS with WORKBOOKS 
. the core of the program. 
ART STORIES 


Thousands of schools use 


this complete, integrated 


READING-LITERATURE PROGRAM 


Junior High School 


series. 


NUMBER STORIES 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
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THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY— 
Consistently growing in popularity because children can 
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ELSON JUNIOR LITERATURE series, 
Books I and II. 
the ELSON-GRAY BASIC series and 
lead into the LITERATURE AND LIFE 


These books continue 


High School 


LITERATURE AND LIFE, Books I-IV, 
provides a modern literature course fo- 
cused on social values of vital interest to 
today’s young people. 

The accompanying STUDENT’S GUIDES 
give individuali: ~ 

of literature. 


zed guidance in the study 
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riculum.'' This young, energetic, am- 
bitious girl, as was pointed out above, 
feels that she is really competent to 
teach school. The law says she is; it 
has given her a "permanent certifi- 
cate,’ and, therefore, has placed its 
everlasting approval upon her as a 
teacher of children. Does she know 
what she is best prepared to teach? 
ls she prepared to teach primary, inter- 
mediate, or upper elementary grades? 
Go to the State Department of Edu- 
cation and ask someone in charge to 
let you see a Pr—I card, and there is 
a strong possibility that the teacher 
who filled out that card has said that 
she is specifically prepared to teach 
primary, intermediate, upper elemen- 
tary, and high school. We know this 
cannot be true. If she specifically pre- 
pared herself to teach primary grades, 
she is not specifically prepared to 
teach upper elementary grades nor is 
she best prepared to do high school 
teaching. Things just don't work out 
that way. She may have a "pull," 
though, with a member of the political 
board of her county or city and get a 
place to teach whether she is prepared 
for the particular work or not. | have 
on file at this writing an application 
of a young man, graduate of a recog- 
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nized institution, for a position in an 
elementary school although he states 
that his major in college was physics. 
| was courteous enough to take his 
formal application but | tried to be 
helpful to him and suggested that he 
apply for a position in high school. He 
replied that he had made application 
for high school work but so far had 
been unsuccessful in securing a position 
and thought perhaps he should first 
get some experience in an elementary 
school. ‘Experience at the expense of 
whom?" It is not necessary to answer 
that question in print, for the answer, 
to all thoughtful people, stands out in 
letters of blazing fire, and there are 
entirely too many children suffering 
because of just such experiences. 


Some Suggested Remedies 

"No two people are alike" is a trite 
remark. No two groups of children 
possess identical abilities; no two 
primary teachers, regardless of how 
efficient each may be, and regardless 
of how nearly all the children under 
them may be in ability to learn, will 
obtain exactly like results. But one 
can be trained to do some one thing 
better than any other one thing. An 
individual can be trained to teach 


some one grade or subject more ef- 
fectively than any other grade or sub- 
ject as the case may be. This being 
true, when a young high school gradu- 
ate enters college and thinks she wants 
to prepare herself for the teaching pro- 
fession, she should be placed in the 
hands of a psychologist, one who has 
made a study of the human mind and 
human nature; one who knows some- 
thing of the value of guidance, and he 
should study this individual girl by 
giving her aptitude tests and using 
every other method at his command 
to determine the kind of teaching she 
should prepare herself for. She should 
then be guided through her four years 
ot training in content and methods 
subjects and be required to do a great 
deal of observation and practice 
teaching in the grade or grades she 
expects to teach. 

The law that now grants a perma- 
nent certificate to the graduate of a 
college should be repealed. No one, 
regardless of her scholarship or apti- 
tude, should be given a permanent 
certificate on her graduation from col- 
lege. She should be given a pro- 
visional certificate of something like 
three years’ duration, and the law 

(Continued on page 23) 
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,.. forthe WEBSTER READERS 


These accessories make teaching easy, and bring better results 


Those of you fortunate enough to get the 














Webster Readers this fall will want to use these 
accessories also. They consist of chart material, 


pre-primer, workbooks, and teachers’ manuals. 


CHART MATERIAL — LIST PRICE $7.50 


This material consists of word, phrase, and sentence 








cards, and of labeled and unlabeled picture cards. It is 
intended for use with the flexible Plymouth wall chart. 
The cards are grouped into 11 units and packed in a 


sturdy wooden case. 








TOM AND JIP (pre-primer) 40 pages — LIST PRICE 16c 






| CHART MATERIAL] 





This easy pre-primer introduces the characters, concepts 







and early vocabulary of the primer. 






~<a) WORKBOOKS 


For pre-primer and primer, 64 pages. . . . List price 20c 






For first reader, 64 pages............. -List price 20c 
For second reader, 96 pages...........List price 24c 
For third reader, 64 pages............ . List price 20c 


These workbooks perform three functions: 1) 


They introduce new words, new concepts, and new % 
skills as preparation for fluent reading of the selec- ae oo . — 
- 
tions in the readers; 2) They provide follow-up = 
— 





checks and activities related to each selection; (3 oe 
They provide a complete course of instruction in 
phonics. 
MANUALS 
For First Grade, 186 pages...... o eeeeees List price 48c 
For Second and Third Grades, 154 pages. ..List price 48c 
These manuals contain thorough discussions of the general 

principles of reading instruction, together with specific and 





definite instructions for carrying out the methods and tech- 
niques of the readers, the workbooks and the chart material. 

Those interested in considering the pre-primer or work- 
books for class use are invited to request samples from our 
St. Louis office. The chart material and manuals cannot be 
sampled. 


Regular orders for any of this material should be sent to 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
172 Second Ave., North 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Use of These 
Books Increases 
Class Interest and 
Brings Better Results 


‘‘My Pupils Clap Their 
Hands for Joy 
When I Pass Out Our 
WEBSTER WORKBOOKS’’ 














READING REMEDIAL READING 
List Price List Price 
PRE-PRIMER SEATWORK... 20c sean hla bag _ 
tC) grade 1- 
PRIMER ——— Be “ * + ‘he e4c 
FIRST READER SEATWORK. 24¢ go ou i (grade 2-A 
SECOND GRADE SEATWORK 24c  . 24c 
The above books help establish Beek Ill (grade 3-A 
the various skills of word recog- or @-B).............4. 24c 


nition and comprehension. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


List Price 
IN TOWN AND CITY 
Sener 24c 
NOW AND LONG AGO 
> eee 24c 
GIFTS FROM THE PAST 
ee) ee 24c 


A new series of reading work- 
books with social science 


These workbooks develop inde- 
pendence and accuracy in word 
analysis and recognition. 


ARITHMETIC 
List Price 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 
A book for each grade 
from 1-8, inclusive, each 18c 


Readily fits any text which 
retains the traditional grade 


LANGUAGE 
List Price 
WEBSTER LANGUAGE 
Book I (grade 1-A)....... 24c 
Book ll (grade 2)......... 24c 
Books Ill to VI, each...... 44c 


Books VII and Vill, each. . 52c 


These new text-workbooks pro- 
vide a basic course, but are also 
excellent for supplementary use. 
Pupils are delighted with them. 


Any book listed here will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 





READING 
List Price 
PRE-PRIMER AND PRIMER 
WORKBOOK............20c 
WORKBOOK for EASY 
NEW STORIES....... 20c 
WORKBOOK for JOYFUL 
pw). ¢ ae 24c 


WORKBOOK for NEW 
TRAILS IN READING.20c 
These are the workbooks for 
the Webster Readers. They pre- 
pare pupils for fluent reading of 
the reader selections, and pro- 
vide tests to be used after the 
selections have been read. 





content. placement of material. 


Write for Free Catalog 


Our new catalog describes all these books fully, and lists scores 
of other publications for both grade and high school. 


In addition to the material shown here we have elementary 
workbooks in language, health, history, and spelling; and high 
school workbooks in English, algebra, geometry, U. S. history, 
and foreign language. We also have excellent objective unit 
tests in algebra, geometry, and biology. 


Ask for our catalog. 


WEBSTER 
PUBLISHING CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO ¢ DALLAS 


ST.LOUIS ¢ 


the list price. 


One Sample Book FREE! 


We want you to discover the help Webster workbooks can give 
you in reducing drudgery, in stimulating pupil interest, in con- 
serving time, and in coping with individual differences. And most 
of all we want you to discover the better teaching results they 
can help you achieve. 


To acquaint you with these values we offer you, absolutely free, 
one sample of any book listed on this page which you wish to 
consider for class use. Simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 
You will receive the book you select, together with our catalog. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


I will consider the book for use in my classes. I agree not to 
mimeograph or otherwise duplicate the material for general 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Please send me, as a sample, free of charge, one copy of | 
| 
| 
class use. 








SPEECH GUIDES | 


FOR EVERY TEACHER 





DUCATION is a process of ad- 
justing the individual to the world 
in which he lives by a well-balanced 
program of living.'"! Speech, taught 
as a functional activity, is a powerful 


* 


Working on the beliefs that the stu- 
dent needs to face reality, to adjust 
to it, and that speech will help him do 
those things, we have prepared a list 
of speech objectives and some activi- 


DR. HARLEY SMITH 


School of Education, Louisiana State University 
Second Vice-President, Southern Association 
of Teachers of Speech 


To use parliamentary procedure in group 
meetings. 

To verify opinions with facts. 

To organize factual material. 

To develop strong convictions. 

To speak to the point. 

To think logically. 


aid in this adjustment process. Nearly ties that will help reach them. These Te.ait menting tem crcl condine. 
every situation the child encounters is were prepared especially for the regu- . To listen. 
anguage: 


one which demands speech. From the 
moment of awakening until he is asleep 
at night, the child goes through a series 
of situations in which he must use 
speech as a tool. Effectiveness in his 
speech situations depends on his use 
of this tool. If he is to become an 
adjusted person, he must make ade- 
quate use of his four factors of speech 
—thought, language, body, and voice. 

If the child makes effective use of 
these four factors, he must be able to 
size up a speech situation and adjust 
to the situation as he finds it. This 
forces him to face reality—not an 
imagined reality he may meet when 
he is out of school but the real situa- 
tions he meets in his present living. 
"Evasion of reality results in a vicious 
circle — failure, withdrawal from the 
real facts, lack of preparation to meet 
the situation the next time it occurs."* 
If the child sets up his criteria for 
effectiveness in the various speech 
situations he meets daily, participates 
in those situations and evaluates par- 
ticipations, he quickly learns to avoid 
this "vicious circle’ because he is fac- 


lar classroom teachers who are not ex- 
perts in the field of speech.* 


Speech activities should: 
1. Teach everyday speech for the everyday 
occasion. 
2. Aid the student in social 
through special adjustment. 


adjustment 


There are four basic factors that should 
be considered: 

1. Thought. 
Students need to be taught to think 
clearly and logically, but first of all they 
need to be taught to think. They need 
to be given opportunities for expressing 
ideas without fear of being ridiculed. 
They will then realize that inaccurate 
thinking is a habit that can be replaced 
with clear logical thinking. 

2. Language. 
Thought and language are so closely in- 
terwoven that it is impossible to sepa- 
rate them. The student should be en- 
couraged to think aloud. He will then 
be better able to evaluate the clearness 
of his thoughts. 

3. Body. 
When the student has begun to think 
clearly and has started to be discrimi- 
nating in his method of presenting 
thoughts, he is ready to consider the 
visual effect of speech. If his body 
does not contribute to the effectiveness 
of his thought, he needs to free his 
body to develop mental and physical 


To increase speaking, reading, and hear- 
ing vocabularies. 
To use specialized words. 
To recognize varied meanings of words. 
To use concrete examples. 
To learn correct usage. 
To find suitable words to express indi- 
vidual thoughts. 
To speak in a conversational style. 
Body: 
To develop purposeful freedom. 
To develop poise. 
To coordinate muscular movements. 
To give meanings to movements. 
To use good facial expressions. 
To overcome detracting mannerisms. 
Voice: 
To use adequate volume. 
To coordinate voice. 
To hear and reproduce sounds—animal, 
bird, mechanical, and human. 
To recognize and use variety in pitch. 
To use correct pronunciation. 
To use good quality. 
Social Adjustment: 
To give and take. 
To hold to the purpose of the group. 
To develop good group leadership. 
To comply with organized group pro- 
cedure. 
To be cooperative. 
To make use of individual differences in 
the group. 
To feel the responsibility of being a mem- 
ber of a group. 
To develop a sense of humor. 


: " " oise and to give meanings to his Activities: 
_ oe movements. ’ ' Dramatizing nursery rhymes and stories from 
Speech, the core of the newer types 4. Voice. eanllins. 
of instruction, should be taught by ie —— needs" o have — ate Giving and following directions in classwork. 
‘ volume, optimum pitch, meaningtul in- Imitating sounds of animals and birds. 
regular classroom teachers in the ele- flection, good quality, and correct pro- Playing games of oral communication. 
mentary grades. These teachers are nunciation. Engaging in “Look, ‘Listen, and Speak" 


present when the speech situation 


games. 


Grades | to 7 Dramatizing own completed stori 
: mpleted stories. 
arises and are able to help the student Specific Objectives: Using telephone. 
think and act his way through them. Thought: Imitating sounds and voices heard over the 
Speech then To distinguish between imaginary and real radio. 
Pp becomes a tool, not a situations. ‘ Speaking to inform (e.g., how, where, why 


special subject unrelated to his every- 
day life that is learned during certain 
periods of the week. 





1Gordon A. Melvin. The Technique of Pro- 
gressive Teaching (John Day, 1932). 

*Ruth Strang. The Role of the Teacher in 
Personnel Work (N. Y.: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1933). 


re. 


To maintain individuality while being a 
member of a group. 
To recognize and find solutions to in- 
dividual, school, and community prob- 
lems. 

*Louisiana Program for the Improvement of 


Instruction, Bulletin No. 384 (Baton Rouge: 
State Department of Education of Louisiana, 


THE 


things are made and done). 

Speaking to persuade (e.g., selling ideas). 
Holding group, round table, and panel dis- 
cussions. 

Getting and organizing material for speak- 
ing. 

Presenting radio broadcasts. 

Writing plays. 

Acting in plays. 
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TRESSLER ENGLISH 
IN ACTION 
PRACTICE BOOKS 


Full of life, interest, fun, and action. Especially 
for use with the ENGLISH IN ACTION texts 
on your state list, but adaptable to any basic 


texts. Grades III to XII available. 


HART AND GREGORY'S 


SOCIALIZED GENERAL 
MATHEMATICS 


Also on Your State High School List 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N. E. 


Atlanta, Georgia 





Box 5 














Denoyer-Geppert is producing a fine Map of 
Tennessee that does justice to this great STATE. 
Order your copy now! 


Denoyer-Geppert Maps, Globes, Charts, Models, 
although moderate in price, are unexcelled in 
authorship, design and workmanship. 


PAUL F. MOORE 


MAPS 
GLOBES 


Classification 
1939-40 


MOORE 
MAP MAN 
LOOK! 


Nashville 























SPEER ME ng AS 


Reading aloud from the printed page. 
Paraphrasing what is read aloud. 
Making appointments. 

Holding interviews. 

Holding conferences. 

Holding informal debates. 

Presenting impromptu plays. 
Improvising plays. 


Grades 8 to 12 


Specific Objectives: 


Thought: 
To choose appropriate conversation and 
discussion subjects. 
To carry on a good conversation. 
To interpret plays, poetry, short stories, 
and novels. 
To develop and use a more active 
imagination. 
To speak with a very definite purpose. 
To stimulate creative thinking. 
To make definite decisions. 
To increase range of stimulating interests. 
To uphold persuasively one side of a 
controversial question. 
To evaluate logical points in argument. 
Language: 
To recognize and use distinctive styles in 
speech. 
To use definite and concrete words, 
varied words, words for finer shades of 
meaning, coined words, loaded words, 
and specialized words of trades and pro- 
fessions. 
Body: 
To overcome "stage fright.” 
To use body effectively in interpretations, 
impersonations, and dramatizations and 
to express a variety of emotions. 
Voice: 
To use a pleasantly modulated voice. 
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To recognize and correct mispronuncia- 
tions. 
To develop rhythm in voice. 
To coordinate voice rhythm with body 
rhythm. 
To use vocal emphasis. 
To coordinate voice with body in inter- 
pretations, impersonations, and dramati- 
zations. 

Social Adjustment: 
To realize when to listen and to con- 
tribute to a conversation. 
To direct and follow trends of thought in 
conversations and discussions. 
To lead, to participate, and to follow in 
group discussions. 
To understand people. 
To yield to superior points of view. 
To recognize adjustments and maladijust- 
ments of people in public life. 
To adjust to audience responses. 
To learn to accept defeat. 
To recognize causes of maladjusted 
characters found in literature. 


Activities: 


Making effective formal reports. 

Holding effective formal classroom recita- 
tions. 

Evaluating talks. 

Conversing effectively. 

Playing question and answer games. 
Holding classroom assemblies. 

Describing and impersonating characters 
from life and from literature. 

Organizing clubs. 

Engaging in specialized talks including in- 
formation, entertainment, persuasion. 
Interpreting short stories. 

Telling short stories. 

Giving speeches for special occasions, in- 
cluding presentation and acceptance. 


Dramatizing short stories and selections 
from literature. 

Reading dialogue in rhythmic patterns. 
Holding formal debates. 

Participating in religious, social, and politi- 
cal organizations. 

Reading poetry aloud. 

Holding specialized conversations—repar- 
tee, conference. 

Holding poetry festivals. 

Holding symposiums on public questions. 
Making committee reports. 

Evaluating rehearsals of programs. 
Listening discriminatingly to speech ac- 
tivities—radio programs, public lectures, 
school programs, entertainments. 


es 
The Beginning Teacher 
(Continued from page 19) 

should be very specific in giving a 
trained executive the authority to as- 
sign her to her work and not let some 
friend of hers who happens to be a 
member of the board of education 
give her a place for friendship's sake. 
After she has been assigned to her 
work, she should be guided by a prac- 
tical supervisor or other competent 
person who is less interested in units 
and blocks and activity programs than 
she is in the welfare of children. If, at 
the end of this probationary period, 
her work has been found to be reason- 
ably satisfactory and she wishes to con- 
tinue teaching, she should be granted 
a permanent certificate. 
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PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS 


TEACHERS 


T IS, OF COURSE, outside the 
l scope of this paper to tell anyone 
how to teach. Therefore, this 
paper will be confined to the consider- 
ation of a few of the current problems 
ot business teachers. Nineteen ''prob- 
lems" are listed with a brief discussion 
ot each. 

|. Acquaint your administrators 
with relationship of business education 
to all education. It is imperative that 
we adopt a more unified program 
among ourselves, and inform our ad- 
ministrators of the purposes of present- 
day business education. We who teach 
business courses have been too modest 
in standing up for our work and in 
stating what it can do. For example, 
on the college level, why should not 
shorthand and typewriting receive the 
same credit as courses in tap dancing, 
tennis, ice-cream making, hog raising, 
or many other subjects? Everything 
we achieve will be dependent upon 
securing wider recognition of our work. 

2. Secure closer connections with 
the business organizations of your re- 
spective cities. This can be done 
through business men's and women's 
luncheon clubs; through invitations ex- 
tended to the public to visit your 
classes at any time; through news- 
papers; through community surveys; 
and through other similar means. 

3. Enlist greater assistance from 
state departments of education. Few 
state education departments or even 
cities employ supervisors and directors 
of business education. No branch of 
special education is in greater need of 
such supervision. 

4. Eliminate relatively inferior stu- 
dents who are dumped into commer- 
cial departments. This elimination can 
be and is being done throughout the 
country. There are few situations that 
make it impossible. 

5. Organize the content of your vo- 
cational courses in such a manner as 
to meet initial job requirements. In 
order to make this adjustment you must 
depend more upon your knowledge of 
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what business is actually doing TODAY, 
and less upon cut-and-dried procedures 
that some of us have followed for 
years without material change in course 
content. 

6. Do not become lopsided in your 
training. You and | have sometimes 
been known as ''super-specialists,"’ in 
more or less narrow fields, and have 
been accused of being unfamiliar with 
other areas of education. Pursue 
courses in some of the broader aspects 
of education, instead of taking a num- 
ber of methods courses in the teaching 
of some specific subject. Thus, we 
can gain a more sympathetic attitude 
toward the other subjects, and inci- 
dentally, secure greater respect from 
our fellow teachers and administrators. 

7. Change the titles of your courses 
in terms of your objectives. To be 
specific, | doubt if one can justify a 
course entitled "Junior’’ Business Train- 
ing, since we are not training for junior 
business. Also, | suggest that we re- 
vamp our individual course objectives 
in terms of present-day philosophy and 
practices; and that we establish the 
ultimate goals we hope to attain, be- 
fore organizing courses of study con- 
tent. We have often been guilty of 
setting up the content of a course, and 
then enumerating a few objectives, 
because somebody demanded them. 
We must know where we are going 
before we can determine how we are 
going to get there. 

8. Set up the business courses to 
attract capable young men. The belief 
that girls should constitute the vast 
majority of student enrollment in the 
business courses has controlled course 
content. If you find that you have, 
in your respective communities, an 
honest demand for male secretaries, 
male office clerks, and that your work 
is attracting few boys, | suggest that 
you immediately find out why this is 
true and make the necessary changes. 

9. Select teachers for the so-called 
social-business subjects carefully. | 
am speaking of practically all the busi- 


%&e BENJAMIN R. HAYNES 


Professor of Business Education 
University of Tennessee 


ness subjects excluding the strictly 
technical, vocational ones. Our ex- 
perience has been that the young 
teacher is often assigned the teaching 
of these subjects, which are difficult to 
teach because they are somewhat ab- 
stract in nature. Therefore, | am 
recommending that in the future, 
wherever possible, you assign your 
more competent teachers to the teach- 
ing of the so-called "fillers''; assign 
other specialized teachers to some of 
the strictly vocational subjects, and 
place your younger teachers — who 
have usually had excellent training both 
in the skills and in the techniques of 
imparting the skillsk—in the beginning 
courses of the vocational fields. 

10. Recommend that certain busi- 
ness work be included in the core cur- 
riculum. | recommend that you secure 
wider recognition of certain courses, 
notably everyday business and type- 
writing. You should take steps to 
secure their inclusion in other depart- 
ments, as a part of "the core curric- 
ulum." 

11. Do not accept all of the many 
unsound philosophies and theories that 
have swept educational activities. | 
note, with some amusement, and much 
satisfaction, that in the past year or 
so one hears less of theoretical schemes 
concocted in the brain of someone who 
has had no contact with a practical 
teaching situation for years. 

12. Get practical business experi- 
ence. | strongly urge those who have 
had no practical business experi- 
ence within recent years to get a job 
during the summer where actual in- 
sight into how things are being done 
can be secured. Naturally, | would 
recommend a business situation com- 
parable to the work that you are teach- 
ing in school. 

13. Become conversant with the 
literature in education. Each of us 
can make ourselves at least "better-in- 
formed" teachers by becoming ac- 
quainted with the scores of educational 
journals that are available, by securing 
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of Tennessee: 


in the first or second grade. 


Ask for your copy. 


may enroll for the cursive course. 


W. S. BENSON 


Publishers 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 





To Elementary Teachers 


The Siate is furnishing without cost to the pupils the 
PROGRESSIVE HANDWRITING for grades 1, 2, and 
3. Books for grades 1 and 2 contain both manuscript 
and cursive writing, in order that either type of writing 
may be used in these grades, and in case manuscript is 
used the transition to cursive can take place at any time 


The free Teacher’s Manuals, giving complete instruc- 
tions, will be distributed through the superintendents. 





nessee teachers of the first and second grades are eligible 
for both courses, and teachers of grades above the second 


Write us for an enrollment Llank and the first lesson. 


BOOK 


groups. Send 
obligation. 


We offer free 
ec orrespond- 
ence courses 
in manuscript 
and cursive 


writing. Ten- 
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A Guide to Good Reading for 
Tennessee Schools 


For the convenience of Tennessee schools, we have 
just released a special catalog listing only books 
approved for purchase with State Aid. 
arranged for ready reference and use—in four grade 


A Modern Traveling Display 
2,000 Tennessee Approved Books 
for Your Examination 
... tohelp the teachers of Tennessee select the correct 
material and make it easy for them to order. 
unit displays about 2,000 books, every book ap- 
proved for purchase with State Aid. No longer any 
need to order in the dark. 
resentative will bring this traveling book display 
to any county 


Follett 


COMPANY 


1255 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Follett 
SERVICES EXCEL 


Titles are 


for your copy today—no charge, no 


This 


See what you buy. Rep- 
on request—right to your door. 


Wire or Write Today for Special 
Appointment 



















these through our local libraries, or 
buying copies. Likewise, it is up to 
you and me to be familiar with the 
best books in our respective fields. 

14. Secure surveys of types of jobs 
filled by your graduates. The curricula 
in our schools should compare with the 
activities performed in the jobs that 
our students actually secure upon 
graduation. Secure figures for your 
own state, as well as for your own city, 
not only of the number of junior em- 
ployees engaged in business occupa- 
tions, but also of the total number of 
persons engaged in these same occu- 
pations. 

15. Take a more active part in com- 
munity affairs. There is an impres- 
sion, all too prevalent in many sections 
of the country, that school teachers are 
social nonentities. Too many people 
have looked upon us in the past, and 
in the present, as individuals who are 
set apart from the rank and file of the 
citizenry of this country: as people 
who must not smoke, dance, bob hair, 
use cosmetics; that because of our 
apparently cloistered life, we know 
nothing that can contribute to society 
except the more or less narrow impar- 
tation of knowledges and skills. We 
can overcome this attitude by accept- 
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ing responsibilities other than those 
concerned only with teaching in our 
respective communities. Let us join 
clubs and societies which will not only 
aid us but which we may aid also. Let 
us become "'citizens'’ of our communi- 
ties instead of being school teachers 
twenty-four hours a day. 

16. Fundamental changes in the 
high-school program of studies will be 
made. In the years immediately 
ahead, much of the material that here- 
tofore has been looked upon as ab- 
solutely essential for graduation from 
high school either will be pushed up 
and out, or pushed up and required 
primarily of those who need the work 
vocationally. 

17. Recognize limitations of con- 
sumer education. Personally, | feel 
that "consumer education” should be 
called "education for the consumer. 
This is a continuous process, extending 
through life, and the information can- 
not be given in the confines of a 
single course. There would appear to 
be five general areas of consumer ac- 
tivities: (a) those concerned with the 
arts; (b) those concerned with the 
sciences; (c) those concerned with the 
mechanical arts that are participated 
in by all; (d) those concerned with the 


domestic arts that are participated in 
by all; (e) and those dealing with busi- 
ness principles and practices. By sub- 
stituting the terms ''Humanities'’ and 
"Practical Arts'’ the arbitrary division 
into five groups is reduced. 

18. More economics training is 
necessary. Everyone has his personal 
economic problems but few are trained 
to handle these affairs efficiently. Too 
often educators are more interested in 
traditional education than in teaching 
students to adjust their economic life 
to factors other than chance. 

19. What of the other eighty or so 
per cent? In this connection, prac- 
tically all will agree with me when | 
say that we have paid too much atten- 
tion to the strictly academic curric- 
ulum, with the immediate objective of 
preparing for college, and have lost 
sight of the fact that eighty per cent 
and even more of those who enter 
school in the first grade terminate their 
fermalized schooling upon or before 
graduating from high school. 

This list could have been made long- 
er without considerable effort. How- 
ever, they do constitute the primary 
problem as | see them, and an attempt 
has been made to treat each so as to 
challenge individual thinking. 
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N.Y. A. Projects in Tennessee 


PBR RTE 


BRUCE OVERTON 
State Director of the National Youth Administration 





Above—Lone Oak School 
constructed of native stone 
from a Rosenwald approved 
plan for the Board of Edu- 
cation in Sequatchie Coun- 
ty. This is one of approxi- 
mately seventy-five school 
buildings constructed for 
boards of education by the 
National Youth Adminis- 
tration, and while most of 
them are from one to five 
rooms, some few are very 
much larger. 





Right—This ts a view of a school campus landscaping job 
showing steps, terraces, and retain wall constructed by the 
National Youth Administration as a part of the general 
campus improvements program at Whitewell School in 
Marion County. During the operation of the National 
Youth Administration in Tennessee through the past four 
years hundreds of school campuses have been similarly im- 
proved by grading, terracing, sodding, construction of play- 
ground apparatus, steps, retain wall, athletic fields, planting 
shrubbery and trees, etc. 
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This page contains views of typical projects of the 
National Youth Administration in Tennessee. 


As a general rule, cooperating agents and sponsors 
of the board of education furnish materials for such 
National Youth Administration work projects. In 
some cases the co-sponsors furnish heavy equipment 


and some supervision. 


Youths employed on these projects are able to live 
at home in most cases, to secure fair wages for their 
part time work and to receive a most valuable work 
experience and training under skilled supervision on 


the job. 



























Left — Woodworking shop 
on campus of Van Buren 
County High School at 
Spencer. This building, as 
well as the high school 
building now nearing com- 
pletion under N.Y. A. con- 
struction, is of native 
Crab-Orchard stone, edge 
green showing. It will be 
equipped with woodwork- 
ing machinery for construc- 
tion of small school furni- 
ture and equipment. This 
shop building is one of 
about a dozen constructed 
by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration of Tennessee. 
Among the others are shop 
buildings of solid rock 
walls, rock veneer walls, 
brick veneer walls and 
walls of all frame construc- 
tion. The N. Y. A. at 
present operates appro.xi- 
mately thirty such shops in 
the state, the other build- 
ings being furnished in 
each case by cooperating 
Sponsors. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS of Your 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


[For more than three-quarters of a century, 
the National Education Association has been 
working for the welfare of the children and the 
teachers of the nation. It has played an im- 
portant part in every forward-looking educational 
movement in this country. Some of its signifi- 
cant contributions are suggested in this article. 
—TueE Eprror.] 


The Financing of Education 

The N.E.A. has taken an active part 
in the efforts to secure adequate school 
support based on sound methods of 
financing. It has worked for equal 
educational opportunities for every 
child, financed from federal as well as 
state and local funds. It is now work- 
ing vigorously for early passage of a 
Bill for Federal Support for Public Edu- 


cation. 


Education for Democracy 

The N.E.A. advocates and practices 
the democratic procedure of teacher 
participation in the development of our 
educational policies and programs. It 
believes that free public schools and 
educated citizens are fundamental for 
the maintenance of our democracy. 


Leadership 
The work of the association's com- 
mittees, commissions, and depart- 


ments has influenced immeasurably the 
program, policies, and progress of 
American education. Some of the 
most important of these have been the 
Committee of Ten (1893); the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen (1895); the Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education (1912); the Emergency 
Commissions (1918-19) and (1933-35); 
the National Conference on the Financ- 
ing of Education (1933); the Committee 
on the Social-Economic Goals of 
America (1933-37); the Educational 
Policies Commission (1935 to date). 


Salaries 
The research and public-relation ac- 
tivities of the association have helped 
increase the average annual salary of 
teachers from $189 to $1,380. 


Retirement 
Twenty-nine states have retirement 
systems for teachers. The N.E.A. 


helped secure them. It is working for 


retirement in every state. 


Professional Preparation of Teachers 

The N.E.A. has worked vigorously 
for adequate professional preparation 
of teachers and the adoption of higher 
certification requirements for entrance 
to the profession. 


Public Relations 

The N.E.A. has developed an exten- 
sive program of activities designed to 
interpret the work of the schools and 
to create an enlightened public opinion 
which demands good schools. This in- 
cludes six national radio broadcasts 
each week, three national conventions 
annually, American Education Week 
activities, and constant contact with lay 
organizations, newspaper and magazine 
writers. 

Publications 

The association prints and distrib- 
utes annually more than !75 million 
impression pages of educational litera- 
ture including the Journal, the Research 
Bulletins, the annual Volume of Aa- 
dresses and Proceedings, the reports 
of committees and commissions, and 
the yearbooks of departments. 


Tenure 
Twenty-seven states now have tenure 
laws. The N.E.A. helped secure these 














Take Advantage of 


market. No obligation. 
@ New liberal terms. 


during vacation months. 


317 W. CHURCH AVENUE 





The University of Tennessee motion picture film service. 
@ Ask for a demonstration of the new low-priced, Series 40 Victor 
16mm sound projector. The most versatile equipment on the 


Up to two years to pay. 


FRANK L. ROUSER COMPANY 


No payments 
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Dr. JoHN O. MOSELEY 


Di. John O. Moseley, Rhodes scholar, athlete, 
fraternity leader, soldier, and teacher, leaves 
the presidency of Oklahoma Central State 
Teachers College to become dean of students 
at the University of Tennessee. 








and is working for effective tenure 
legislation in all the other states. 


Curriculum Reconstruction 

The N.E.A. has led in modifying the 
work of our schools, stimulating the 
adoption of methods and materials 
adapted to modern life. Numerous 
programs at its conventions and more 
than a dozen yearbooks of its depart- 
ments have contributed conspicuously 
to this movement. 


A United Front 
Our achievements have been made 
possible through cooperative effort. 
The National Education Association is 
more than 200,000 teachers working 
together for the welfare of children 
and the advancement of the profes- 
sion. 
Every teacher benefits from the work 
of the association. Let every teacher 
participate in its activities. 


Membership 

The Membership Year is the School 
Year—September | to August 31. 
Membership fees are due annually on 
or before November |. There are 
three kinds of active N.E.A. member- 
ships: 

Regular—Including full active privi- 
leges and a year's subscription to the 
Journal—$2.00. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Youth Radio Hour 


1939-1940 


The 1939-1940 broadcasts of the 
University of Tennessee Youth Radio 
Hour to high schools is being de- 
veloped as a cooperative project of 
the University of Tennessee and the 
High School Division of the Tennessee 
Department of Education. 

The programs, developed at the uni- 
versity, will be broadcast twice weekly 
during the school year from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee campus over 
WSM. Evaluation of the programs, 
with suggestions for greater effective- 
ness by high school students, teachers, 
and principals, will be sponsored by 
Roy R. Vance, state high school super- 
visor. Mr. Vance will also introduce 
the 1939-1940 series, during the week 
of October 2-6, by the topic, ‘How 
Can High School Students Help to 
Make Their School a Better School?" 

This cooperative phase of the pro- 
gram is an outgrowth of a radio con- 
ference of teachers and principals at 
the university broadcasting unit on 
March I!, 1939. At this time, a 
demonstration of two radio programs 
previously given, one by high school, 
and the other by college students, was 
followed by a panel discussion of the 
function of radio in the high school 
curriculum. Field participation in 
planning and evaluating broadcasts 
and opportunity for more direct par- 
ticipation of youth, as essential to 
really functional radio broadcasts, were 
unanimously emphasized. The estab- 
lishment of a radio workshop at’ the 
university for high schools and college 
students was adopted as an ultimate 
goal of this type of state-wide coopera- 
tive .enterprise. 

It was also suggested that prelimi- 
nary listening preparation for certain 
types of broadcasts would be desir- 
able. Therefore, a brief study guide 
will be published monthly in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Newsletter for the 
more serious programs in order to 
build a background of understanding 
and appreciation of the problem pre- 
sented. 

A varied series of programs in sev- 
eral curriculum areas is planned for 
this second year of Youth Radio Hour. 
Although several of the programs lend 
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Chairman 
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themselves to the integrated curric- 
ulum, it will be possible for classes in 
the subject fields to select and listen 
to programs especially adapted to 
their purposes. Social science, English, 
home economics, agricultural educa- 
tion, public health education, physical 
education and recreation, and guid- 
ance represent the varied series in 
prospect. Suggested integrations are 
indicated below: 

|. Current Problems of Tennessee (so- 

cial studies integrated with science, 

agriculture, psychology). 

Conservation (agriculture 

science). 

3. Family Life, The Community, and 
Personal Problems of Youth (home 
economics integrated with sociol- 
ogy and psychology, community 
leaders and parents cooperating). 

4. Guidance (integrating business edu- 


NO 


and 





cation, home economics education, 
agricultural education, industrial 
education, commerce, the U-T 
Student Employment Service, and 
U-T Appointment Bureau). 

5. Health (integrating science, social 
studies, nutrition, and the services 
of the health agencies). 

6. Physical Education and Recreation 
(cooperating with community pro- 
grams). 

7. U-T and High School Radio Work- 
shop in Communication Techniques 
and Appreciation. 

8. Creative Activities in English. 
Final announcements of specific de- 

tails of time and broadcast features 

will be made later. Meantime, high 
school students, teachers, and princi- 
pals will learn through Mr. R. R. Vance 
how they can participate in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Youth Radio Hour. 


One of our old-fashioned customers took 
his daughter on a trip to New York. They 
went to one of those plays that made father 
blush a bit. "I'm sorry, Dorothy, that | 
brought you here," he said. “This is hardly 
a play for a girl of your age.” 


“Oh, that's all right, dad. It'll probably 


liven up a bit before the end." 


— 
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“THE HISTORY OF PORTABLE LIGHT 
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FREE Classroom Book For Each of Your Pupils! 


(Not available for children under 11 years of age) 


A practical, dramatic classroom aid. “THE HISTORY OF 
PORTABLE LIGHT IN AMERICA” portrays an interesting re- 
lationship of history and science. It is a beautiful 24-page 
book with 75 illustrations. Designed and written by 
Lurelle Guild, famous designer, collector and antiquarian. 











NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC., 


ee ; — 


I have seine pupils, from 








Name of School 
i incctepernetitestaicgrennicenictinmeniamncanngiipl 
My address is (St. & No., or R. F. D.) 

City (or P.O.) and State 


ALSO —Fotder describing other in- 
structive and interesting material 
available to school teachers! 


JUST SEND IN THIS COUPON —TODAY! 


Department R-9, Box 635, Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE the material described above. 


(subject) in - 
Ke 


_City (or County) —— 















grade or (grades) 
years of age 
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Why Support Public Education? 


ONSIDERING the cost of 
public education, any thought- 
ful citizen is justified in ask- 

ing what the benefits are from the 
expenditure of these public funds. 
A serious question deserves a serious 
answer. 

Let us first dispose of one or two 
not-so-serious propositions. One 
question relates to the comparative 
benefits of elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges, and universities. 
It is sometimes argued that we should 
“begin at the bottom” and build an 
excellent system of elementary 
schools before attempting to finance 
the higher institutions. This is, of 
course, not feasible. Both the teach- 
ers and the courses of study of the 
elementary system must be de- 
veloped, not from the elementary 
schools, but from the colleges and 
universities. A system implies ele- 
mentary, and secondary, and higher 
education. 

Another question relates to the 
comparative earning power of in- 
dividuals who leave school at various 
levels. Successful citizens with little 
schooling sometimes boast of their 
achievement. They look askance 
upon colleges, perhaps even upon 
high schools. They contend that the 
youth of today may succeed also 
without very much “book learning.” 
Still others attribute their whole suc- 
cess to the schools, sometimes to a 
particular school or even a particular 
teacher or course of study. All 
along the line people have a tendency 
to measure education by what it has 
done for them as individuals. 

Any graduate of our school sys- 
tem is probably justified in congratu- 
lating himself upon his personal for- 
tune and upon being well along the 
road to success. Most of us believe 
that the public schools do equip in- 
dividuals for so-called “success.” 
But this is by no means why the 
school system was established nor 
why it is maintained. This concep- 
tion obscures the real reason why 
public education deserves public sup- 
port. In examining the benefits of 
the public schools, let us phrase and 
develop a proper conception of their 
true function. Let us underline the 
following sentence: The objective 
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of public education is not the success 
of individuals but the welfare of so- 
ciety as a whole. 

The well-trained individual is im- 
portant to society only to the extent 
to which he contributes to social wel- 
fare. He may invent a new machine 
or make a better mousetrap. He 
may write a book. He may teach 
and pass on to others the knowledge 
he has acquired. He may minister 
to the poor, the weak, and the ill. 
He may fill a position of responsibil- 
ity in business or industry, in soil 
conservation, or mining. These 
services are the ends sought in public 
education, and if the individual 
makes a living—even a very success- 
ful living—for himself, this is, from 
the state’s viewpoint, merely a_ by- 
product. The state is interested 
solely in results for society as a 
whole. Let us what of 
these results are. (We shall expect 
to find that public education achieves 
certain positive results of its own and 
that it also makes effective—and in 
many cases makes possible—the re- 
sults obtained by other governmental 
efforts. ) 

_Tlliteracy.—Education decreases il- 
literacy with far-reaching results 
from the mere general ability to read 
and write. A literate person is able 
to understand and participate in gov- 
ernment and community enterprise. 
He is subject to social controls. He 
is more likely to be an asset than a 
liability wherever he is placed. He 
is less likely to be on relief and to 
be supported by charities. Mere 
literacy enables people to gain more 
and more knowledge from day to 
day. With knowledge comes power 
so that people may defend themselves 
against exploitation. Literacy is a 
fundamental factor in a successful 
society of any sort. In a democracy 
where the people must make de- 
cisions and are ultimately responsible 
for policies, literacy is of course es- 
sential. If the general ability to read 
and write was the sole aim of edu- 
cation, government could not dis- 
pense with it. 


see some 


Delinquency.—Education decreases 
delinquency and crime. It is to some 
extent a substitute for police, jails, 
and corrections. To what extent 
cannot be established by statistics, 





% STANLEY JOHNSON 
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perhaps; but to acquire knowledge, 
to know what the laws are, to be 
open to the influences of the school, 
the church, and the press is to be able 
gradually to distinguish between right 
and wrong. Schools are a substitute 
for the “gang” influences. Children 
are kept off the streets. Education 
leads to useful application of effort 
and to healthful and social interests. 
From books and teachers come the 
most moral influences which cultural 
tradition possesses. Public morality 
in all that the term implies is an 
cbvious result of education. If pub- 
lic education had only this result, 
government could not dispense with 
it. 

Health—Education promotes pub- 
lic health and sanitation. By ex- 
ample and instruction the child in 
school early learns to wash his teeth, 
to keep his hands clean, to combat 
the housefly. He is subjected to 
vaccination against smallpox and in- 
oculation against typhoid fever. He 
learns the significance of germs and 
of diet. From books on hygiene, 
from the example set by teacher and 
pupils, and from recently established 
courses in health education, he ac- 
customs himself to health practices. 
Competitions to determine the health- 
iest child further awaken him to 
the importance of health. The gym- 
nasium, recreation classes, setting-up 
exercises — all enforce upon the 
growing youth the extreme impor- 
tance of a “sound mind in a sound 
body.” Public health and public 
education go hand in hand. 

Recreation. — Education promotes 
the profitable use of leisure time. 
The school follows the child into the 
home and upon the playgrounds. 
Football and basketball and numer- 
ous other games, sports, and routines 
become the habit of the young and 
the diversion of the old. As leisure 
time increases for the mass of the 
people because of shorter working 
hours, it becomes a public problem. 
Let us note here that government is 
not interested in the “fun” which 
individuals may have from games 
and diversions. It is interested in 
healthy-minded and happy citizens. 
The school offers the best devices for 
leisure time employment. It sets the 
example for sports. It offers courses 
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RAYMOND DIxoN 


Raymond Dixon, council member from the 
Eighth Congressional District, has resigned 
from the council to become Tennessee Repre- 
sentative of the Macmillan Book Company. 
Mr. Dixon, veteran superintendent of Gibson 
Ccunty schools and past president of West 
Tennessee Education Association, carries with 
him into his new work the hearty best wishes 
of his host of friends throughout the state. 








of study in night schools. It pro- 
motes club work. It serves as a com- 
munity center. 

Culture. — Education promotes 
general culture. We have been dis- 
cussing education on the very lowest 
level—as if reading and writing (and 
arithmetic) comprise the school cur- 
riculum—as if culture consisted in 
brushing one’s teeth and keeping out 
of the clutches of the policeman. But 
we know too that literature and art, 
and the broader intellectual perspec- 
tive, are direct social results of pub- 
lic instruction. From simple handi- 
crafts and manual training to the 
complicated inventions in university 
laboratories, youth has the fullest op- 
portunity to develop his genius. The 
deeper concerns of humanity—war 
and peace—problems in ethics, esthet- 
ics, and morality, are the meat and 
bread of youth emerging through the 
school system into adult life. <A 
grasp of world affairs and of our 
own local problems is afforded 
through the schools. If few achieve 
the highest culture, the opportunity is 
nevertheless offered. From these 
few, the state expects all the more. 
It expects the leavening of the mass. 

Economics. — Education promotes 
economic, social, and political well- 
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being. Again we are looking toward 
the higher levels of our public school 
curriculum. Economics, finance, and 
taxation are school studies enabling 
us to grasp economic principles. The 
professions of law, medicine, engi- 
neering would be all but impossible 
without higher education. It is be- 
cause society demands these services 
that government provides them. Even 
on the lower levels, habits of econ- 
omy, the ability to calculate, and the 
training in fundamental principles are 
essential to ordinary business conduct. 
It is almost a truism that earning 
power increases with education. 
Mass earning power means mass 
prosperity. When hard times come, 
as they do, the educated are more 
flexible. Because of their foresight, 
they can adjust themselves better to 
changing conditions. It is notable, 
too, that in times of social and polit- 
ical stress the educated seek a solu- 
tion of their difficulty through in- 
telligent reform and not through 
violence. 

Leadership. — Education provides 
necessary leadership. On both the 
higher and lower levels of education 
the welfare of the mass of the peo- 
ple, let us repeat, is the end sought 
by government. We have mentioned 
general literacy, health, culture, pros- 
perity, and so on, as desirable results. 
Of extreme importance in achieving 
these results for society as a whole 
are educated leaders. It may be true 
that much, if not most, of general 
culture penetrates our population 
from the bottom, among the huge 
elementary school enrollments. Per- 
sons who never go to high school or 
college receive their final training in 
the lower grades. But society can- 
not content itself with this insuffi- 
ciently educated infiltration. Its 
greatest dependence is upon the fully 
educated few. If a machine is to 
be constructed or repaired —if a 
disease is to be analyzed and attacked 
—if a social problem is to be solved 
—our society does not call upon the 
ill-equipped. It calls upon the well- 
equipped. Nor is it too willing to 
call upon the well-equipped from 
other states. Because of its own 
peculiar conditions a state prefers to 
train its own leaders. It prefers to 
solve its own problems. For this 
reason it maintains public colleges 
and universities. 
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Joun K. Hicks 


John K. Hicks, successor to Commissioner 
B. O. Duggan as Administrative Council mem- 
ber from the Second Congressional District, 
is both in age and term of service the “baby 
member of the council." He received his 
secondary school training in Monroe County 
Central High School and after graduating 
from Hiwassee College he obtained his B.A. 
degree from the University of Tennessee. He 
served for two years as principal of Madison- 
ville elementary schools, two years as teacher 
and six years as principal of Lenoir City High 
School, and for the past three years as super- 
intendent of Lenoir City Schools. A_ past 
president of the Lenoir City Rotary Club, Mr. 
Hicks is now serving as president of the East 
Tennessee Education Association. (Mr. Hicks 
has thus far escaped the holy bonds of 
matrimony.) 





Planning.—Public education pro- 
motes planning. A literate public and 
a trained leadership enable us to plan 
for the future. No amount of lead- 
ership can establish organic and per- 
manent improvements among the 
ignorant. Such plans and improve- 
ments if enforced will not “stay put.” 
They need to take root and to grow. 
Only when the people themselves 
understand and take the initiative can 
we hope for permanent results. The 
“cleanup” campaigns, the “safety” 
campaigns, the “fire prevention” 
weeks are not designed for imme- 
diate and temporary results. They 
are long range educational programs. 
They hope to develop habits of 
thought among the people. The pub- 
lic schools not only formulate and 
promote campaigns of their own, 
they offer the established machinery 
through which other planning agen- 
cies, both state and national, can 
achieve results. 
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It is altogether quite evident from 
a review of the benefits received that 
public education was created and is 
maintained for society as a whole and 
not for the personal advancement of 
individuals. It ought to be clear, too, 
to the thoughtful citizen who will 
think along these lines that public 
education deserves support. 

In conclusion, may we suggest that 
governmental services are expanding 
under a more or less fixed revenue. 
This means that many agencies are 
competing for the privilege of spend- 
ing the tax dollar. This means that 
public education is being impover- 
ished and partitioned in order to ex- 


periment with other forms of public 
service to special groups. 

If there ever was a crying public 
need, it is the present need for a pre- 
ferred position for public education 
in state expenditures. The education 
dollar is spent not for teachers. It 
is spent not merely for pupils. It is 
spent for no special class. It serves 
the whole people. The education 
dollar is also a dollar for health, a 
dollar for law enforcement, a dollar 
for economic security. 
that ought to be spent! For, in the 
last analysis, it is not an expenditure 
but an investment in public welfare. 


It is a dollar 








With the A. C. 
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The Ideal Primary Teacher 

"The ideal primary teacher is a 
woman with pronounced mother in- 
stinct who loves children and believes 
in them. She is convinced of their 
worth to society as children, not alone 
as potential adults. She has a sound, 
practical philosophy of life, is innately 
refined and cultured, has a scientific 
attitude of mind-suspending judgment 
and possesses tact, vigor, enthusiasm, 
zeal, ingenuity, resourcefulness, adapt- 
ability, and optimism. She is indus- 
trious but knows when to quit work and 
how to play. Her contact with many 
phases of life is broad and wholesome. 
Her sympathies are deep, not sugar- 
coated or false. She can smile and 
laugh, but knows how to guard against 
the proverbial primary grin. Her at- 
tire is neat and colorful. 

"She is a selective agent in her 
classroom, not a dictator. She is not 
afraid to show as well as tell. She is 
childlike without being childish, and 
expresses in voice, posture, walk, poise, 
activity and courtesy the qualities 
which she wishes to bring out in her 
children. Her best score card for 
self-rating is herself as reflected in her 
class of little unconscious imitators.''— 
Jane McKee, Childhood Education. 

Do we A. C. E. members measure 
up to the Ideal Teacher? 


Speaking of measuring, Miss Agnes 
Justice, state president, met with the 
state executive board and other A. 
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Davidson County 


C. E. leaders at Peabody College on 
July 18 and prepared a group of 
standards to be used as a measuring 
stick for individual branches. This guide 
will be sent to each branch president in 
the state and will be used as a basis 
of excellence and progress. It was also 
decided to sponsor a booth of all A. 
C. E. publications at the state fair this 
year. A speaker's bureau will be es- 
tablished so that branches may be sup- 
plied with outstanding speakers when 
needed. 

Many interesting things have been 
planned for this year by the state as- 
sociation for childhood education. You 
will be receiving much valuable infor- 
mation from your wide-awake state 
executive board at an early date. 


In Tennessee— 

We have thirty-nine A. C. E. 
branches, 162 contributing members, 
five life members, 2,345 branch mem- 
bers, 472 subscriptions to Childhood 
Education, nine members serving on 
national committees, |78 members who 
attended national convention in At- 
lanta (second largest state representa- 
tion) and the Davidson County branch 
which is the oldest county organiza- 
tion in the United States. 

é 

This important announcement comes 
from national headquarters in Wash- 
ington: 

"An amendment was voted upon 
favorably by the delegates at the na- 
tional convention in Atlanta, in April, 





to change contributing membership 
dues from one dollar to two dollars, 
(combined membership - subscription 
from three dollars to four dollars), ef- 
fective November |, 1939." 

For several years the service to each 
member has been costing more than 
the one dollar paid by that member, 
but the executive board was unwilling 


to present this matter to delegates J 


during the depression years. It was 


presented this year because it was felt | 


that the time had come when a change 
must be made if present services were 
to be continued and extended. 

Those wishing to take advantage of 
the present rate should send their 
membership-subscriptions of three dol- 
ars before November |—after No- 
vember |, four dollars. 

* 

Do you own A. C. E.'s famous um- 
brella books? Teachers of young 
children may find all types of stories 
and poems in these fascinating books. 

Told Under the Green Umbrella— 
Fairy and Folk Tales—A happy collec- 
tion of old stories for new children. 

Told Under 
Realistic Stories—New stories for new 


children. 


the Blue Umbrella— } 


Sung Under the Silver Umbrelle— § 


Verses Old and New—Best poems for 
young children. 

Told Under the Magic Umbrella— 
Modern Imaginative Stories—Stories 
with a sparkle of fun and fancy. 

«& 

Childhood Education in your per- 
sonal library marks you as a progres- 
sive advancing teacher. 

Look at the outstanding issues Child- 
hood Education promises us this year. 
The major theme will be "Growth in 
Social Living.'’ Each month one phase 
will be emphasized, such as: 
September — Festival Celebrations or 

Seeing the Calendar in Perspective. 
October—Sensory Experiences. 


November—Using the Tools of Learn- | 


ina. 
December—Developing Ethical Values. 
January — Developing an Inquiring | 
Mind. 


February—Protecting and Maintaining | 


Health. 


March—Directing One's Own Affairs. 


April—Learning to Live with Others. 
May—Having Fun and Playing To- 
gether. 


Send news of your branch activity 
to your editor — Davidson County 
Board of Education, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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P.-T. A. Projects for 


1939-40 


The Tennessee P.-T. A. Congress 
starts the year 1939-40 with a member- 
ship goal of 73,000, a gain of 4,000 
over the past year. Among health and 
student aid features to be stressed in 
state-wide projects will be a survey of 
school lunch facilities, tuberculosis 
control, promotion of an educational 
program on venereal diseases, and 
complete immunization of children 
against diphtheria and smallpox. 

Six state-wide projects were adopt- 
ed at the recent meeting in Nashville 
of the new department directors, pre- 
sided over by Mrs. R. B. Gordon, state 
president. In addition to the projects, 
a program of activities was outlined 
and presented to local units as a sug- 
gestion for the coming year. Special 
educational measures were adopted 
with the requirements for a local unit 
to meet the "Standards of Excellence" 
rating. 


"Tennessee's Public Schools" 

Study of the book, "Tennessee's 
Public Schools,’ published during the 
administration of Mrs. L. W. Hughes 
of Arlington, the immediate past presi- 
dent of the state congress, will be a 
feature of the educational program. 
She will have charge of the project as 
chairman of school education and will 
have a cooperating committee com- 
posed of Dr. A. D. Holt, Dr. J. A. 
Thackston, and W. A. Bass, leaders in 
state education circles. 

Survey of the school lunch facilities 
will be conducted by Miss Margaret 
Browder of Nashville, as project leader, 
and chairman of homemaking, with co- 
operating committee chairmen includ- 
ing Mrs. Frank Chance of Knoxville, 
public health; Mrs. A. E. Hicks of 
Etowah, student aid, and Mrs. Hughes. 


Recreation 

Recreation is scheduled to play an 
important part in the coming year's 
activities and the project will be in 
charge of Mrs. L. T. Sumner of Nash- 
ville, chairman of recreation, and a co- 
operating committee composed of 
Mrs. T. D. Aughey of Nashville, juvenile 
protection; Mrs. Dan Laws of Elizabeth- 
ton, library; Mrs. W. H. Turner of 
Carthage, safety; Mrs. J. O. Eagin of 
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Dellrose, music; Mrs. Elmore Godfrey, 
Jr., of Knoxville, motion pictures; Mrs. 
A. L. Rankin of Chattanooga, art; and 
Mrs. W. G. Smyth of Knoxville, radio. 

The congress will publish a state 
history with Mrs. E. B. Roberts of 
Palmer, historian, as project leader, 
assisted by past presidents of the state, 
the fifteen district presidents, and Mrs. 
W. H. Fisher, Sr., of Memphis, editor 
of the Tennessee Parent-Teacher, state 
magazine. 

Educational projects for the child 
will be conducted under supervision of 
Dr. Florence Essery of University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, chairman of ex- 
ceptional child, and a committee com- 
posed of Mrs. J. S. Hall of Clinton, 
child hygiene: Mrs. Sam Cassell of 
Chattanooga, mental hygiene; and 
Mrs. W. R. Boswell of Oakdale, crip- 
pled children. 


Adult Education 

Adult education will be emphasized 
and will have Miss M. Lucile Ham of 
Memphis project leader, assisted by 
Mrs. R. E. Bruner of Decherd, home 
education chairman, and Miss Browder, 
homemaking. 

The health program will have four 
objectives: financial aid; cooperation 
with teachers and health department 
workers in the tuberculosis educational 
program among high school groups; 
sponsorship of the educational pro- 
gram on venereal diseases; and pro- 
tection of children against diphtheria 
and smallpox. 

Tennessee ranked first in 1938 in 
diphtheria and smallpox immunization 
in the United States, and emphasis will 
be placed this year on the ways local 
and county organizations are increasing 
the protection of children in each 
community. 

Efforts begun in 1938 to have legis- 
lation enacted whereby state financial 
aid would be made available to each 
county maintaining or desiring to es- 
tablish an approved full-time coopera- 
tive public health service will be con- 
tinued as one of the financial objec- 
tives of the health project. There 
were fifty-six counties with full-time 
health service on June |, 1939, and 
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fifty-two of the total had regular serv- 
ices with four demonstration units, the 
health committee reports. 


Tuberculosis 

The tuberculosis educational pro- 
gram begun in the fall of 1938 by the 
State Department of Health and Edu- 
cation is to receive full cooperation of 
teachers and health department work- 
ers in making it more effective among 
high school groups. A more intensified 
program is recommended with exten- 
sion to seventh and eighth grades. 

The educational program on venereal 
diseases in process of development by 
the State Department of Health and 
Education is to be sponsored. Teach- 
ing kits are to be made available to all 
high schools without cost by the State 
Department of Public Health. The 
committee in charge of the project will 
emphasize this feature since the high 
school groups of today constitute a 
large percentage of those getting mar- 
ried when the premarital examination 
bill requiring certificates from freedom 
of venereal disease as a prerequisite to 
issuance of a marriage license becomes 
effective in 1941. The legislation was 
sponsored by the Tennessee congress 
and it is suggested that local units 
adopt the study program since two 
years are available for carrying out the 
educational work necessary to meet 


requirements. 
e 


Nurse—"Willie, dear, don't you want to 
come and see the sweet little sister a stork 
brought you?” 

Willie—"No, | don't. 
stork.” 


| want to see the 
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A Letter ta Nell... 





MISS DAISY ODUM 
Watertown 





Dear Nell: 

Misfortune has befallen me since 
last we met. You are doubtless 
aware of the fact that our scholastic 
population ts declining. Well, in this 
particular “neck of the woods” it has 
declined to the extent of depriving 
us of the assistant teacher in our two- 
room school. 

I longed to page Henry Ford, the 
only individual, it seems, who ever 
speaks a kind word for that much- 
maligned institution, the one-room 
country school. He has established 
one, you will recall, in his Dearborn 
village. I was heartened, too, to re- 
member that there are still approm- 
mately one hundred forty thousand 
in the United States. Surely they 
cannot all be failures—ours should 
not be. 

I began to cast about in my mind 
for some of those heroic bits of lit- 
erature with which we regale Johnny 
and Susy apropos of overcoming 
difficulttes—the “Excelsior” type, you 
know. None of these seemed to fit 
my case except that one about buck- 
ling right in with a bit of a grin and 
tackling the thing that cannot be 
done—“and you will do it!” 

Well, the Cheshire cat has “noth- 
ing on me” as to grins nor Carl 
Hinkle as to tackles. The schedule 
was frightfully manhandled, but 
finally reached the goal of workabil- 
ity. By combining classes, by alter- 
nating recitations, and by a_ pupil- 
helper system, the work is done. 
Father Time is an ally, too. As our 
bus serves several schools, we arrive 
early and depart late—and a goodly 
bit can be accomplished in a nine- 
hour day! 

The morning after Miss Fane’s 
departure, all her desks were moved 
into my room and arranged so that 
I faced two groups of pupils, the four 
lower grades separated from the 
four upper by a rather wide aisle. 

There happens to be five girls in 
the eighth grade, all of whom are, 
fortunately, outstanding pupils. So 
on Mondays Alice sits with the lower 
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grades, helps them in the preparation 
of their lessons, supervises their play 
period, and conducts a recitation 
when necessary; Tuesday is Jean’s 
day; Wednesday, Marion’s, etc. 

Do they seem willing to render this 
service? They earnestly contend for 
the privilege, and seventh grade boys 
and girls beg so hard to help that 
they substitute for the eighth when 
they are needed for any reason. 

Does this interfere with their ewn 
work? It has been decidedly an ad- 
vantage to them. They are learning 
self-reliance, the necessity of using 
tact, and initiation. They meet with 
difficulties in lower grade work some- 
times, and thus realize the need of 
thoroughness in their own studies. 

They help in correcting papers, al- 
ways with teacher's supervision, when 
necessary; and teacher’s part is usu- 
ally to show a greater degree of 
leniency as to errors. The helpers are 
strict. Woe unto him who “gets off 
the line,” or makes “a” like “o,” or 
just fails to “do his best.” 

We are fairly “modern.” We 
“block” frequently. One grade re- 
cites arithmetic while another places 
work on the blackboard for the next 
recitation. Several pupils are read- 
ing in ‘the library corner. Sixth 
grade boys are outside making a 
cinder path. Fifth grade pupils are 
working on a poster—“Life at Mt. 
Vernon.” It is cut-and-paste period 
in first grade, and Freddy is snipping 
off bits of Carrie’s curls—a tiny heap 
of flaxen wisps on his desk represent 
his achievement so far, when appre- 
hended. Second and third grade 
pupils are having a play period, and 
are engaged in a gangster game just 
outside the window—thanks to our 
radio programs and to the movies. 

Indeed, all the small boys this week 
are “toting” toy pistols, and Freddy 
of the barbering proclivities came to 
class calmly levelling his at teacher 
as he approached. 

We have no pets as yet, but trust 
soon to be able to acquire a tadpole 
in a fruit jar; but our country chil- 
dren are fairly well-informed as to 
the habits of animals, having the 
“knowledge learned of 
schools.” 


never 
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A friendly rabbit hops about in the 
school grounds, and last week on a 
gray day we watched a flock of 
cardinals make merry under the 
cedars. Fat robins perch on the 
boughs outside, and turn and preen 
as if for our special benefit. Our 
latest joy is a wren building her nest 
behind the half-closed shutter of the 
primary room. 

Perhaps I should admit to you 
that one of our activities consists of 
sitting quietly at our desks and study- 
ing our textbooks—but tell it not in 
Gath and publish it not in Askelon, 
for this procedure seems to be defi- 
nitely on the way “out” along with 
the passing of “little Red.” 

What of our extracurricular activ- 
ities? Perhaps there are no “ex- 
tras” today, when so much of child- 
training ts delegated to the school. 
We worked out a nine-point program. 
By a heart-to-heart talk and by skill- 
ful questioning (skillful because 
planned in advance), the pupils them- 
selves made valuable suggestions. 
These were incorporated into a post- 
er stating “Our Aims”: 

To be good. 

To study hard. 

To observe health rules. 

To practice good manners. 

To speak correct English. 

. To read good literature. 

To be interested in 

events. 

. To love the beautiful in nature, 
in art, in music, tn literature. 

9. To practice thrift. 

We made posters on character edu- 
cation. “Read the Bible,’ “Go to 
Church and Sunday School,” “Be 
Kind,” “Speak the Truth.’ Too 
much preaching? Not if tactfully 
and sincerely offered. Children re- 
spond willingly and eagerly to moral 
instruction—and naturally. 

Yesterday, I heard Carl of the 
second grade correct Jack of the 
seventh for using “ain’t,” and Jack 
immediately recast his sentence. 

It thrills me to see the eagerness 
with which they greet the books each 
month from the county library. The 
daily paper, which is usually in the 
schoolroom, is enjoyed. And when 
I’m told of a beautiful sunset; or 
asked to read again a certain poem; 
or when we all together from the 
window admire the symmetry of a 
tall, bare sycamore far across a green 
meadow, its white trunk and 
branches gleaming in the sunlight; 
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then, | know we're learning to “love 
the beautiful,” a habit of mind which 
leads into the more abundant life. 

As to thrift, I cannot say that we 
have accomplished much. The vil- 
lage store is within a stone’s throw, 
and the amount of lollipops consumed 
is amazing. And sundry pieces of 
chewing gum frequently lie just out- 
side our windows, deposited there by 
unwilling little fingers. 

Sometimes when my entire group 
seems happy and interested; when I 
think of the many devoted, competent 
teachers of my acquaintance who are 
doing this type of work; when I re- 
call the many fine boys and girls who 
have gone from these schools to make 
good records in high school and col- 
lege (not years ago only, but well 
within the modern age) ; when I “thus 
muse,” then read an article whose 
author speaks of the one-room 
school with a sort of pity if not 
downright contempt, rating all of its 


teachers as of very low rank—well, 
I feel rather fierce. 

Some schools of this type are not 
efficient, but we have evidence that 
all is not well in many of our more 
modern institutions. Shall we con- 
demn all of a class because some are 
not functioning? No, this is unjust 
and unprofessional. 

No doubt in many cases consolida- 
tion is either necessary or desirable 
or both, but so long as “little Red” 
still exists to the tune of one hundred 
forty thousand, surely its teachers 
should expect and should receive the 
same courtesy and consideration as 
any other class of public servants. 

You and I have served in varied 
positions since we “entered the pro- 
fession.” It has been my experience 
—I’m sure it has been yours—that 
success depends in the main upon 
hard work, and not upon the type of 
institution in which the work is done. 

Always yours, 


Kate. 











One-Teacher School 





Publishes Newspaper 


AMY JENNINGS 
Prosperity School, Wilson County 


In a recent issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER we read with a 
great deal of interest Mr. Herbert T. 
Nance’s article entitled the “Status 
of the Newspaper in Tennessee Pub- 
lic County High Schools.” We were 
disappointed, however, that his sur- 
vey did not include Tennessee ele- 
mentary schools as well. Also, we 
were a bit surprised that so small a 
percentage of the high schools of the 
state are availing themselves of so 
good an opportunity for advertising 
their business (education) and stim- 
ulating public interest in the school. 
We do believe that the school paper 
is a very useful tool if handled dis- 
creetly in making the public school- 
conscious and indispensable as an in- 
centive for greater student effort. 
The latter, of course, is its chief 
reason for being. 

In a _one-teacher school with 
twenty-five pupils divided rather 
evenly among the eight elementary 
grades, the program is necessarily 
crowded. Yet, we do print a news- 
paper. Our paper is monthly, print- 
ed on a duplicator and usually in- 
cludes ten of the fifteen topics sug- 
gested by Mr. Nance. In case you 
have forgotten his list, the follow- 
ing are topics of greatest interest in 
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our paper: news items, entertain- 
ments, original stories and poems by 
children, editorials, clubs, organiza- 
tions, P.-T. A., humor, cartoons, 
personals, community news, extra- 
curricular, and library notes. 

Practically all the work is done 
by the students. Each member of 
the staff was appointed by the teach- 
er because of his special aptitude. 
For example, a seventh grade boy 
is very interested in current events. 
So he was chosen to write a column 
of that title in which he summarizes 
briefly outstanding events of the 
month. Two other seventh grade 
pupils are responsible for school 
news, and under this head report ac- 
tivities of P.-T. A., entertainments 
and extracurricular. This column is 
always very interesting and carries 
into every home the activities of the 
wide awake P.-T. A., entertainment 
interests, and reports of any school 
improvement project undertaken or 
accomplished during a_ particular 
period. 

In December the reporters for 
this feature discussed “Beautifica- 
tion of School Grounds,” the project 
of the P.-T. A. for the school year 
1938-39. By a small but attractive 
drawing, they showed the landscap- 


ing plans worked out by the teacher 
and other members of the association 
at the beginning of the year when the 
project was undertaken, and outlined 
the work of setting out flowers, 
shrubs, and trees done in November. 
They named those already set out, 
suggested names of others desired, 
and requested parents to remember 
day set for next planting. In this 
way we seek to arouse pupil interest 
in more attractive surroundings and 
his interest is passed on to the parent 
who is expected to become the means 
of accomplishment. This column 
reports also the honor roll and 100 
per cent attendance for each month. 

A sixth grade girl, because of her 
apparent interest in community hap- 
penings and ease in getting com- 
munity news, was appointed to take 
care of that feature. We notice many 
of the students turning to this 
column first when the paper comes 
out. 7 

Each child is assigned that feature 
which by observation we have found 
is of greatest interest to him. Thus 
he exerts every effort to make his 
small part commendable and a real 
credit to the whole. At the same 
time he is developing initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, and a fine spirit of co- 
operation. 

To stimulate interest in the library 
we have a library reporter—not the 
school librarian—although we should 
have had her, had she not, with other 
eighth grade pupils, been responsible 
for printing the paper. However, 
the fifth grade girl who was chosen 
is a class leader and a voluminous 
reader. This again is pupil interest. 
The library reporter gives names of 
books read most frequently during 
the month (this information she 
secures from the librarian), fre- 
quently gives a review of a new book, 
mentions names of books borrowed 
from the county circulating library 
each month (also giving a few sen- 
tences about especially interesting 
books or authors), and tells of any 
purchases of new books or bulletins 
received by the school from time to 
time. Last month we secured from 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture two hundred fifty farm 
bulletins. The reporter told in her 
article of the large collection, gave 
a few interesting titles, and invited 
parents to read them. 
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\ committee of better pupils from 
the seventh and eighth grades with 
the teacher as chairman was appoint- 
ed to select the best original composi- 
tions, stories, and poems of the 
month. This is done by a system of 
elimination. We eliminate all stories 
and poems except a few of the best 
ones, then rate those not eliminated. 
The teacher so directs the judging of 
creative work that pupil choices are 
always acceptable. The fact that 
there is a chance of their “literary 
contributions” meriting space in the 
school paper stimulates most pupils 
to greater effort. Last month the 
committee of judges had a most 
difficult task. So many of the stories 
and poems collected from recitations 
were meritorious that we wished it 
were possible to print them all. One 
poem, entitled “Sleet,” by a fifth 
grader was really remarkable and 
was printed in the December issue 
as were also two very fine stories, 
“Christmas at Our House” and “The 
Three Bears.” The latter was a 
safety story inspired by the safety 
lesson and poster sent us by the 
AAA for December. 


A very small boy who has decided 
ability in caricaturing was made car- 
toonist. His ideas are expressed 
simply, but they are his very own 
and somehow drawings add zest. 

We have explained a few of the 
features of our school paper in order 
to show that even a small rural school 
with careful planning and distribu- 
tion of responsibility may have a 
newspaper without burdening anyone 
excessively, and although we have 
not discussed the expense side, that 
we can say is very slight. We have 
planned solicitation of advertise- 
ments, but as yet, we have never got- 
ten around to that. 

As was stated in the beginning, 
the paper is printed on a duplicator, 
and we usually make from thirty to 
forty copies on standard size type- 
writer paper which we purchase by 
the ream. 

All copy is reviewed by the teach- 
er before it is handed to the editors. 
This prevents objectionable humor, 
grammatical errors, or other unde- 
sirable features going into the paper. 








Facts and Statistics on American 


Federal Security Agency 


Education 


Answers to the questions about 
American education which are asked 
most frequently have been prepared by 
the United States Office of Education. 

Some of the high light educational 
facts and statistics are as follows: 

How many schools are there? Ap- 
proximately 276,500 public and private 
schools and colleges in the United 
States supply information to the office 
of education. 

Is the number of schools increasing 
or decreasing? From 1934 to i936 
the number of elementary schools de- 
creased by 4,000. During the same 
period there was an increase of 900 
public high schools. The number of 
public high schools increased from 
16,300 in 1918 to 25,600 in 1936. 


How many persons go to school? 
Full-time day schools in 1936 enrolled 
30,587,000 persons. Those enrolled in 
night, summer, correspondence, and 
private trade and vocational schools 
and classes are not included in this 
total. Elementary schools reported 
22,770,000; secondary schools, 6,435,- 
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U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


000; and higher education institutions, 
1,208,000. The remainder attended 
Federal schools for Indians, private 
commercial schools, and schools of 
nursing. Practically ninety per cent of 
all full-time pupils are enrolled in pub- 
licly-controlled schools. 

What proportion of persons of school 
age are in school? Approximately 
ninety-five per cent of all elementary 
school age children in the United 
States are enrolled in school. Only 
sixty-seven per cent of those at the 
secondary school age may be found in 
school, and only twelve per cent of our 
college age persons are registered in a 
college or university. 

What is each year's number of 
graduates? More than | 000,000 high 
school students and 143,000 college 
and university students graduate each 
year throughout the nation. 

How many teachers are engaged in 
the business of education? There were 
1,073,000 teachers in all types of 
public and private schools from kinder- 
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garten through college in 1936. Of 
this number 266,000 were men. 

Do many pupils attend private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
throughout the United States? Sixty- 
six thousand teachers are employed in 
the nation's 10,000 private elementary 
schools to teach 2,250,000 pupils en- 
rolled. Twenty-five thousand teachers 
instruct 400,000 pupils in 3,300 private 
secondary schools reporting to the of- 
fice of education. 

What is the nation's investment in 

education? Elementary schools re- 
ported spending approximately $1,- 
328,000,000, the high schools, $810,- 
000,000, and the colleges and uni- 
versities $493,000,000. These expendi- 
tures for 1935-36 do not include state 
and private institutions for exceptional 
children or the government schools for 
Indians. 
What is the value of educational prop- 
erty and endowments in our country? 
The office of education estimates the 
cost of land, buildings, and equipment 
owned by educational institutions at 
$10,1 16,000,000. 

How much does education cost? If 
each person of voting age in the 
United States contributed ten cents a 
day, the total contribution would be 
sufficient to pay the cost of educating 
the 27,154,000 persons enrolled in pub- 
lic institutions and the 3,360,000 per- 
sons in private schools and colleges. 

What is the estimated education of 
our population? The median educa- 
tion of the country as a whole is only 
completion of the elementary school. 
3.32 per cent of the nation's adults are 
college graduates; 15.1! per cent of 
the adults including the college gradu- 
ates, are high school graduates. There- 
fore, 150 of every 1,000 adults in the 
United States have completed their 
high school education or have obtained 
further training. 

The "Statistical Summary of Educa- 
tion,’ supplying more detailed infor- 
mation on the state of the nation edu- 
cationally, is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
price, ten cents. 








Are You “‘Job Satisfied’’? 


Work for Uncle Sam 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their 
training and education. U. S. Government Jobs 
offer you big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
R211, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-page book with 
list of positions for teachers, sample tests, and full 
particulars telling how to qualify for appointments. 
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Knoxville Teachers’ 
Conference 


ROBERT H. CARDWELL 


Principal, Sequoyah School 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Knoxville teachers went to school 
September 5 and 6 in a far-reaching 
program of curriculum enrichment. 
Numerous papers, representing indi- 
vidual teacher and faculty group re- 
search, presented interesting and 
worth-while discussions. One was im- 
pressed with a large number of teach- 
ers on the program. 

General meetings under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent of city 
schools and staff meetings under the 
supervision of each principal gave op- 
portunity for latest instruction to the 
body of teachers and separate facul- 
ties. With teachers participating in 
their own conference and receiving in- 
spiration, information, and instruction, 
foundation was laid again for a suc- 
cessful school year in Knoxville. 

Departmental group meetings in 
language, English, mathematics, social 
science, industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, science, art, music, library, 
reading, health, physical education, 
trade and commercial education 
brought out the purpose, content and 
methods of curricula in grades one to 
twelve. The discussion method was 
largely that of the graduate seminar. 
In fact, many teachers, individually and 
in small groups, had been at work on 
curriculum changes throughout the 
year, and presented these at the con- 
ference. With the use of seminar dis- 
cussions and teachers doing an un- 
usually large amount of research, there 
was in the teachers’ conference in 
Knoxville, not just an ordinary teachers’ 
conference, but real producers toward 
fruitful changes in curriculum enrich- 
ment. 

In making the Knoxville Teachers’ 
Conference or any other such confer- 
ence a real success, certain things are 
essential. 


(1) Teachers and administration work with 
each other in the preparation of the program. 
As in Knoxville, an institute program can be 
an outgrowth of curricular studies and group 
meetings of teachers under administrative 
leadership. This is the cooperative way. 

(2) Formulate an attitude toward curricul: 
that it is, not only courses of study and texts,, 
but also the total actions of both pupils and 
teachers. This is the broader point of view, 
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possibly the correct one, as curricula is thought 
of in terms of content, growth, and life ex- 
periences. 


(3) Assignments on the program should be 
made before the close of school each year. 
These assignments should be followed up so 
that necessary replacements of speakers or 
papers can be made without cutting into the 
program. 


(4) Use largely home teachers for the 
departmental meetings and discussions. They 
make often surprising contributions. Their 
preparations and discussions orient the teach- 
ing group toward the curricula and into the 
spirit of teaching again. A few outside speak- 
ers from business or other fields may be used 
where they can make contributions that can- 
not be made by teachers. 


(5) Encourage teachers to present outlines 
of their talks or papers, especially in cases 
where some experimental study has been car- 
ried on or suggestions of new activities of 
possible interest to all the teachers. 


(6) Work to make the two-day conference 
a success. Expect all teachers to be present. 
Try making them teaching paydays for an 
added momentum of interest. 


Teaching the Hard of 
Hearing Child 


FLORENCE V. ESSERY 


Chairman, Special Education Section 
Tennessee Education Association 


The many hard of hearing children 
in our public schools need no longer 
be neglected through lack of teachers 
especially trained to meet their needs. 
Facilities are now available through the 
cooperative program of the University 
of Tennessee and the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf for training teachers of 
the deaf and hard of hearing. 

The curriculum inaugurated last year 
has been approved by the executive 
committee of the conference of execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf, 
accepted by the University of Ten- 
nessee for full graduate credit toward 
a Master's degree in Education (Ed.M.) 
and approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Applicants for full graduate credit 
in the complete course must hold a 
recognized Bachelor's degree with 
twenty-seven hours of education and 
preferably must have had two years of 
successful experience in teaching hear- 
ing children. They must also be in 
good health, have no hearing loss or 
speech defect. 

Courses for public school teachers 
in speech correction and training in 


acoustics that will enable them to do 
corrective work educationally, where 
only slight defects are evident, are in- 
cluded in this curriculum. 

With this opportunity available, 
every area of Tennessee should now be 
able to provide teachers trained to 
meet the needs of the hard of hearing 
children. 


Academic Question 


Eddie and Fred and Bob, 
Polly and Dot and Sue— 

Nice clean kids in my sophomore class, 
What do they plan for you? 


For the world is agrin with hate, 
Folly and lust and greed, 

And the awful millers of men 
Are eager to grind the seed. 


Eddie will die in a shell-torn dawn, 

A shattered thing on a strand of wire, 
And fall apart as the days go by, 

And gently merge with the bloody mire. 


Fred will end in his stricken plane, 
And flaming fall from the grieving sky, 
And the scorched, scarred trees will shrink 
away 
—_ the hideous hole where his cinders 
ie. 


And Bob, blond Bob, with the fine, frank 


eyes, 
To him will our Lady of Blood be kind; 
He need only grope through the dragging 


years, 
Blind in body and mad in mind. 


Gay Polly will have the nicest death, 
All pretty and starched in her nurse’s 
trim, 
When the bombs rain down on the Red 
Cross sign, 
As she aids the dying and dies by them. 


And Dot shall live with a frozen heart 
And die at last on a lonely bed, 
For somewhere, choked with the poisoned 
air, 
The man who loved her has long been 
dead. 


Yet Sue, sweet lass, has a better fate, 
IVhose lover is handsome, and knows no 


ack; 
She will help through life, with an aching 
heart, 
The crippled carcass the war threw back. 


So the battles are fought, and the lots are 
cast, 
And granted, of course, that the war 
_ we'll win, 
Still nothing is gain, for in twenty years, 
Twill be all to do—over again. 


New Eddies and Bobs, with fine, frank eyes, 
Shall die—by manners of death un- 
guessed; 
eas and Sues will be murdered 
then, 
Or live—torn heart in an anguished 
breast. 


Eddie and Fred and Bob, 
Polly and Dot and Sue— 

Nice clean kids in my sophomore class, 
What do they plan for you? 


Joun B. Emperor. 
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Physical Education’s Family Tree 


lll. The Health Relatives 

HYSICAL EDUCATION’S 
p close relationship to Health 

has been recognized for ages. 
An ancient Chinese civilization cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ 
recognized its importance to what is 
now known to be the circulation of 
the blood. The ancient Greek Hip- 
pocrates, father of medicine, was well 
aware of some of the contributions to 
the good health of individuals made 
by participating in physical educa- 
tion activities. Today medical men, 
teachers, and laymen everywhere 
recognize the importance of daily 
vigorous activity in maintaining the 
total individual in a state of good 
health. Practically all educational 
philosophers, both past and present, 
who have listed in their writings 
their objectives of education, have 
included good health as a definite ob- 
jective, and some of them have 
specified it as the most important. 

Three statements about inter- 
relationships between physical edu- 
cation and health will be made and 
the statements least familiar to most 
people will be explained. 

Physical education activities or the 
big muscle activities of play, games, 
and athletics in the first place, when 
intelligently used and directed or 
supervised, are the developmental 
source of good health. In the second 
place, where intelligently used, these 
activities play a major part in the 
maintenance of good health. In the 
third place these athletic sports of 
modern physical education, when in- 
telligently organized and led, can 
become a tremendously effective mo- 
tivating force in health instruction or 
in teaching for good health. 

A few reminders from physiology 
will emphasize the truth of the first 
statement relative to developing good 
health: until the muscular system 
arrived in the process of evolution, 
there was no need for systems of 
circulation, respiration, digestion, 
elimination and _ heat _ regulation. 
There was no need even for a brain. 
When one single minute muscle cell 
or muscle fiber contracts it burns up 
oxygen, forms carbon dioxide and 
other waste products, and creates 
heat. In addition, this contraction 
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creates a demand for oxygen and for 
food and necessitates the removal of 
the waste products. 

To secure oxygen from his en- 
vironment, man needs and uses his 
respiratory mechanism or lungs. To 
carry oxygen to the individual muscle 
cells the circulatory system with 
heart to pump it was necessary. The 
haemoglobin of the red blood cor- 
puscles being the carriers or wheel- 
barrows and the heart the vital force 
or power forcing the blood on to the 
muscle cells who take what they 
need, exchanging carbon dioxide for 
oxygen. To maintain a constant 
good health temperature in the body 
of 98.6 degrees, while heat is being 
formed by burning oxygen, the heat 
regulating mechanism with many 
complicated interrelated parts must 
operate. The demand for food and 
the necessity for removing waste 
products calls into action the diges- 
tive and eliminative mechanisms. 

The cooperative coordinate inter- 
related action of the five afore-men- 
tioned organic mechanisms is essen- 
tial for good health. These mech- 
anisms themselves must be strong, 
untiring, and in good health. Their 
actions collectively are spoken of as 
the processes of metabolism. When- 
ever a muscle cell anywhere con- 
tracts, these organic mechanisms are 
utilized and metabolism is height- 
ened. 

It is difficult to imagine any serious 
or critical embarrassment on the part 
of these organic mechanisms caused 
by the use of the muscle fibers of 
the right external rectus muscle of 
the eye, as it contracts in reading to 
carry the eye across the printed page. 
To the untrained individual, however, 
a set of tennis, a quarter of basketball, 
or a game of handball gives the meta- 
bolic processes plenty of work and 
sometimes embarrassment. These 
athletic sports use the large funda- 
mental muscles of the body, the 
trunk muscles, the quadriceps femurs 
and gluteus maximus of the legs; 
the pectoralis major and latissimus 
dorsi of the arms. Any one of these 
muscles contains thousands of times 
as many muscle cells as does the right 
rectus of the eye. They therefore in 
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contraction call upon the organic 
mechanisms infinitely more than 
would the small eye muscle, and since 
proper functioning of the metabolic 
processes is the basis for good health, 
athletic activities, which are the 
modern physical education activities, 
are tremendously more potent in de- 
veloping good health than any of the 
smaller muscle activities involving 
fewer muscle cells. It must be re- 
membered that the only way to 
strengthen the normal heart, the 
lungs, or any of the organic mech- 
anisms is to use these organs, put 
them to work, or exercise them. 
This is well taken care of through 
participation in physical education 
activities. The only caution how- 
ever is that the activities be engaged 
in intelligently. The key to this 
problem is of course professionally 
trained teachers and supervisors of 
physical education whose organiza- 
tion and leadership of youth in these 
activities will be intelligent. 

The problem of maintaining good 
health through regular and intelli- 
gent participation in physical educa- 
tion, although inadequately practiced, 
is well known to all, and therefore 
will not be discussed. The third men- 
tioned relationship, however, that of 
physical education activities as moti- 
vation for health teaching will be 
briefly discussed. 

Youth today for the most part are 
tremendously interested in athletic 
sports. During this fall season, foot- 
ball is king. The boys fortunate 
enough to make their school’s varsity 
team are the envy of all not able to 


measure up to this standard of skilled | 


performance. These boys however 
are not entirely in “clover.” They 
must make sacrifices and must 


keep training rules so that they 
may have maximum energy and 
power available to give for their 
school. The coach outlines his train- 
ing rules carefully ; possibly like this: 
“No smoking; no pies and pastries; 
no late parties; no late dates with 
girl friends; be in bed at ten o’clock 
every night; be dressed and ready 
for practice promptly at four o’clock 


every afternoon; don’t let me catch | 


you fooling around trying to break 
your neck on some piece of gymnas- 
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tic apparatus. If you have extra 
energy to spare, let me see it on the 
football field.” 

With good competition and serious 
minded boys and a respected coach, 
these training rules or some like them 
will be kept. Why? Is it because 
the boys wanted to go without to- 
bacco? No. Is it because they don’t 
like pie and cake? No. Is it be- 
cause it’s no fun having dates and 
parties anyway? No. Is it because 
they like to see how early their par- 
ents will allow them to go to bed? 
No. It is because they really are 
tremendously interested in playing 
football, and they are therefore will- 
ing to tolerate the training rules for 
they see a relationship between keep- 
ing these rules, or keeping fit. and 
achieving their main goal or objec- 
tive, namely, playing on the varsity 
athletic team. 

Boys and girls are not interested 
in health as such, but are primarily 
interested in activities, predominantly 
sport activities. 

Health teaching that assumes chil- 
dren or people are interested in health 
as such fails. Most school health 
instruction of the past has failed. 
Teachers must be able to tie up keep- 
ing fit or desirable health practices 
with the accomplishment or achieve- 
ment of interesting activities which 
children really want to do. In the 
majority of cases these activities will 
be found to be the athletic games and 
sports of the physical education pro- 
gram. Any school desiring to do a 
good job in health instruction must 
first see to it that it has a well- 
organized physical education pro- 
gram in which every boy and girl 
has the opportunity to participate. 
The intramural athletic program of 
the grammar school, junior and 
senior high school, provides this es- 
sential setup for a functioning inte- 
grated school health program. 

The health relations then of physi- 
cal education are these: An intelli- 
gently organized and administered 
program of physical education activi- 
ties conducted by professionally 
trained leaders will be in any school 
the main developmental source of 
good health, the best means of main- 
taining good health and the best and 
most logical motivating force in the 
teaching for good health practices. 
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Using the Radio as a Cultural and 


Educational A gent 


The purposes of this article are 
(1) to impress the reader with the 
power of radio, (2) to convince all 
connected with educational work 
that the radio should be utilized, (3) 
to suggest that we should use edu- 
cational programs in the classroom 
and assembly hall, and (4) to suggest 
that we train children in better qual- 
ity home and family listening, there- 
by raising the individual as well as 
the family level. 

If we can cause children to listen 
to the better quality programs at 
home ard give them a distaste for the 
poorer types that so often monopolize 
our air waves, we will automatically 
render a service by creating a de- 
mand for the more sensible type of 
program. The quality of the pro- 
grams that occupy many of our 
choicest radio attendance hours, «say 
from six until nine o’clock in the 
evening, show that we have a wide 
field for our labors. It impresses 
me that the conversational drivel en- 
gaged in by some of our “stars,” as 
well as most of the other phases of 
some of these popular programs, is 
certainly a definite waste of every- 
body’s time unless it is that of the 
actors and the sponsor. 

Do not get the idea that I am a 
“mossback” and wish to draw into 
an educational shell. The person is 
not normal who cannot enjoy some 
foolishness. We need some comedy 
as a spice to season our radio diet. 
It seems to me that programs and 
advertisements that are thrown our 
way as major programs are sufficient 
to cause even the most giddy and 
whimsical individual to get a bad 
case of radio indigestion. Of course 
the reply to this argument is that 
“you can turn your radio off,” and 
I am sure that many of us do just 
that when our pain becomes acute. 

There are many excellent pro- 
grams to which we should direct our 
attention and cause our children to 
direct theirs. Broadcasters are sensi- 
tive to the public demand for good, 
better, bad, or worse programs. 
Radio station owners try to meet the 
public more than halfway and are 
agreeable people to deal with. I be- 
lieve that they have long been con- 
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sidering their obligation to the pub- 
lic; at least, the increase in cultural 
and educational programs would 
make this appear to be true. Radio 
station owners would -be foolish to 
offer cultural programs in which the 
buying public has no interest be- 
cause of neglected development. 
Some broadcasters are pioneering in 
this field and taking, possibly, some 
chances as well as building an im- 
proved public taste. 

More specifically, to which pro- 
grams should we direct our attention 
in achieving greater satisfaction? A 
recent listing by Norman Woelfel of 
the Ohio State University pointed 
out some of them. He listed: Head- 
lines and Bylines, University of 
Chicago Round Table, Reviewing 
Stand, European Correspondents, 
National Forum, J. Franklin-News 
Correspondents, George Holmes of 
the I. N. S., The Farmer Takes the 
Mike, The People’s Platform, Ameri- 
ca’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
Americans at Work, Science in the 
News, Science on the March, The 
World Is Yours, Exploring Space, 
Poet’s Gold, Great Short Stories, 
Men Against Death, Great Plays, 
Workshop Plays, and Between the 
Book Ends. You can, I am sure, 
easily think of many others, Schools 
of the Air, and many very valu- 
able programs for us to use in 
this connection. It is our duty 
as teachers to “shop around,” find 
the best programs, and recommend 
them to our pupils. We might give 
them extra credit for reporting in- 
formally on these programs, though 
if we could get them to listen for 
sheer enjoyment rather than reward, 
it would be more valuable. 

Education by Radio, a monthly 
bulletin published by the National 
Committee on Education by Radio, 
has this quotation in its lead article 
in the October, 1938, issue: “Pro- 
grams admittedly cater to the vast 
majority of our citizens, difficult as 
it may be for the ‘visitor from 
Mars’ to believe. And since ad- 
vertisers are interested in the many, 
they cannot be expected to cater to 
the ‘better’ tastes of the few. There 
is no reason to believe that they 
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PROTECT THEIR SALARIES 

A Plan of Group Sickness and Accident Disability Benefits 

designed by Reaies for Teachers and underwritten by 
the National Casualty Company of Detroit, Michigan. 


e No red tape; but 100% teachers coverage with a 
e Rate considerably cheaper than an individual policy. 


e All diseases and all accidents covered. 
¢ House confinement not required, except for sickness 


¢ Policy in force on the day it is issued. 

Available through Teachers” 
Association of 100 or more members. True Group “non- 
selective” underwriting extended on 


The National Casualty Company is one of the prin- 
cipal underwriters of Teachers Group Insurance and 
has a large number of such policies in force on Teachers 
Organizations located throughout the United States. 
The following Tennessee Teachers Organizations are 
now enjoying National Casualty Group coverage: 

Memphis Public School Teachers Association 
Nashville City Teachers Association 


If Interested in Having Your Teachers’ Association Adopt 
This Group Plan of Salary Protection, Write to 
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District Agents 
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West at Memphis—December 7-9 
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would not improve the intellectual 
or artistic standard of their programs 
as the taste of the majority im- 
proved ; but why should they go out 
of their way to improve that taste, 
even assuming that such a _ thing 
could be done? 

“Now we know that broadcasting 
companies, as distinct from the radio 
advertisers, spend a great deal of 
money and effort in catering to the 
comparatively few people who want 
high-class music, high-class drama, 
high-class talks—in short, ‘culture.’ 

“They do this for several reasons. 
First, for the sake of ‘prestige.’ 
Since the possession of wave lengths 
is not an inalienable right, but a fran- 
chise depending upon the quality of 
its stewardship, the companies are 
naturally anxious to justify their 
policies, not only with the uncritical 
majority but the critical and possibly 
influential minority. Second, be- 
cause the minority wants culture, 
though a minority is a minority of 
millions in a country the size of 
America, and it comprises a propor- 
tionately larger portion of the coun- 
try’s buying power than the ma- 
jority. And third, because the mi- 
nority is bound to grow and the de- 
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mand for culturally high class pro- 
grams to increase. 

“This last assertion is rarely chal- 
lenged although it is often taken with 
a large grain of salt. It is widely be- 
lieved that the love of good music is 
the result of formal education. I do 
not believe this. The love of good 
music comes as the love of other 
beautiful and elevating things—from 
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Jiamy,. can I borrow your school books tonight? 
Our principal is coming for dinner. 
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sheer contact with them; and it in- 
creases with familiarity.” 

Many progressive schools are 
doing much toward developing a 
good radio program in the school. 
Every school that is not investigat- 
ing the possibilities and taking some 
action ought to begin. Radio com- 
mittees in many schools are accom- 
plishing much in the improvement 
and vitalization of instruction. A 
common-sense use of the radio will, 
of course, be necessary. It could seri- 
ously detract from the established 
curriculum and become a definite 
menace. If used properly, it should 
add much to the educational values 
derived in the school and out. 


Achievements 
(Continued from page 28) 

Special—Including full active privi- 
leges plus a year's subscription to the 
Journal, the Research Bulletin, and the 
annual Volume of Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings—$5.00. 

Life—Full active privileges for life 
including the Journal, the Research 
Bulletin, and the annual Volume of 
Addresses and Proceedings — $10.00 
annually for ten years. 
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The graduating class of the 1939 Summer School was the largest in 
history, 454 graduates forming the processional. To those graduates and 
to the other members of the “Peabody Family” in the field Peabody sends 
its best wishes; and it sends a warm welcome to the students who plan 


to be back on the campus this fall. 
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THE QUINLAN READERS THE QUINLAN READERS 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


Pre-Primer Primer First Reader 


NEW READERS FOR GRADE ONE! 


WINK Y—a new pre-primer, by Myrtle Banks Quinlan is the first of the basal series of Quinlan 
Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical features required by the best teaching. 
Outstanding features which distinguish WIN KY from all other pre-primers are: highly legible 
streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot of each page, test pages at 
the conclusion of the stories, two songs whose appealing melody and familiar vocabulary make 


them an integral part of the reader. 


Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of a song: the rhythmic 


phrasing of the reading which helps lay a foundation for phonics; the close harmony between 


illustrations and text. 


DAY BY DAY—the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same unique features. 


But instead of two songs there are five—instead of 48 pages there are 160. 


TO AND FRO —the first reader, carries forward the story with the same characters as WINKY 
and DAY BY DAY. It has, however, 192 pages and five songs. A continuous story runs 
throughout the series of the three books. The vocabulary, 
carefully controlled as to quality, quantity, gradation and 


repetition, is the child’s own. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE—by Carpenter, Bailey and 
Baker, the first book of the Rainbow Series of Science readers. 
is the simplest, most attractive, and most scientific of science 
readers for first grade. Primarily a science text, it meets 
every essential standard of a basal reader. The text is in 
verse and rhyme. The pictures are reproduced in four colors 


from actual photographs. Animated drawings at the foot of 
. Both the text : ADVENTU RES 


the page present important science concepts. 
and subject matter are within easy reach of the intelligence IN SCIENCE 


of the first-grade pupils. 
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